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When T.R. decided on a Presidential Policy 
he called The Man from Equitable 


Lower rates for women on larger size policies. 


Many presidents have called The Man from 
Equitable for an insurance policy — Garfield, 
Harrison, McKinley, Wilson, F. D. Roosevelt. 
And famous people in other walks of life, too. 
This vear, to celebrate its Hundredth Anni- 
versary, Equitable has announced important 
changes in its insurance program. Graded pre- 


miums, for example. Guaranteed insurability. 


Liberalized benefits. Broader protection. It's 
good news —and people from coast to coast are 
hearing about it on DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE 
News, over CBS-Television. They're learning 
that the best policy is to call The Man from 
Equitable. No wonder so many top life under- 


writers enjoy being The Man from Equitable! 


Living Insurance from EQUITABLE 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States ©1959 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 





A case for 


ETNA LIFE’S PERSONAL PLANNING SERVICE 


Here’s a familiar name in your files . . . a man you've done business 
with in the past. He’s young . . . on the way up... has a fine growing 
family . . . he’s now ready to plan his life insurance with a specific 
goal in mind. He’s a perfect prospect for A®tna Life’s personal planning 
service with our Estate Control Plan. 


The Survey Department of a near-by A®tna Life General Agency is 
ready at all times to help general insurance men develop and sell these 
substantial cases. 


Look for him (and others like him) in your files today! 


p. H. Murray 


Service to General Insurance Men 


“Compass” is a monthly A®tna Life service publica- 
tion written especially for general insurance men and 
brokers. It points out unusual opportunities for build- 
ing commissions and for cementing relationships with 
your clients and their attorneys and accountants. To 
receive your copy regularly write: “Compass”, A°tna 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Conn. 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY @ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ® Hartford, Connecticut 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 


e believe that a 


good agent deserves 


the advantage of an 


exclusive contract. 


o ONE but a Northwestern Mutual 
N agent can write Northwestern 
Mutual business. This type of exclusive 
contract is unusual in the life insurance 
business. 

There are obvious benefits for the agent 
in such an arrangement. Foremost among 
them is the assurance that Northwestern 

safeguarding tomorrow Mutual protects its own agents. Only 


Northwestern Mutual agents can sell, offer 


NN i or deliver Northwestern Mutual policies. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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This free Kit will help you 


Sell MORE Policies 


MORE POLICIES—A recent survey shows 
that two out of three homeowners and 
motorists are now requesting monthly pay- 
ment plans. Some agents say that as many 
as nine out of ten ask for such plans. 


Do you want to sell more policies? Do 
you want to hold on to business that 
may otherwise go to another agent who 
provides a convenient payment plan, or 
to a direct writer? If you want to sell 
more policies, start offering Afco pre- 
mium budgeting to your insureds with- 
out delay. Send for your Afco Kit now. 


Afco 





NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE 


HIGHER LIMITS—When premiums are re- 
duced to small monthly payments, all of 
your clients can afford the full protec- 
tion they need. 

You'll find Afco particularly valuable 
in selling bigger commercial policies. 
Monthly installments let businessmen 
avoid large annual disbursements, which 
often come up at the most inconvenient 
time of year. 

Commercial coverages make up 80% of 
the $150 million of premiums budgeted 
through Afco. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
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and HIGHER Limits 


with ATCO 


premium budgeting 





CUT YOUR OPERATING COSTS—Afco 
MORE THAN 480 LEADING INSURANCE 


minimizes your bookkeeping and collec- COMPANIES make Afco’s facilities available 


: ——s Y Baal to their agents. Afco is the only insurance 
tion headaches. ou eliminate open industry premium budgeting organization 


accounts—giving free credit can cost that has branch offices throughout the country 
to give local service to independent agents 


you much more than you realize. and brokers. What’s more, Afco lets you 
budget all of an insured’s policies—not just 
z those of a particular company or group— 
Every day you postpone sending in one package. 


for this Kit, you are losing out on 


new and more profitable business. YOU ARE ELIGIBLE TO USE AFCO IMME- 
DIATELY. 

pita Kia You sign no agreement with Afco and incur no 
The free, easy-to-use Afco Kit gives all financial obligation. 

You do not have to obtain the insured’s sig- 
the facts. nature to submit a budget account to Afco. 
You get the full premium from Afco in cash. 
Monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, annual and 
even tailor-made plans are available. 














Mail this coupon today for your Kit. 








—— FF 


GENTLEMEN: 
Afco Please rush a complete Afco Kit, without cost or obligation to: 


Dept. J-10 NAME __ Baas | 
100 William Street AGENCY _ 


New York 38, N. Y. nagiemmmmanenaan 
CITY ee —__._ STATE 





| 
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These Names Make News: Mountain, 
Mitchell, Graham, Baldwin, Anderson 


Harry M. Mountain, formerly ex- H. Maitland Graham has been SPAN Data Processing Center. 
ecutive vice president, has been elected vice president and trea- William G. Thomas, who had 
elected president of Aetna In- surer of Springfield Fire and been manager of planning and 
surance. He succeeds Clinton L. Marine. He is treasurer and a methods for Aetna, has been 
Allen, who became board chair- director of Monarch Life, and transferred to SPAN as general 
man. has been a director of Spring- manager. 

field since last year. Gurdon W. 

Gordon, Jr., secretary of Mon- 

arch Life, was named a director ser Peg og he 
P ans . een made the first 

of Springfield. F full-time managing 

Lyttleton M. Baldwin has become director of the So- 
a vice president of the Travel- ciety of Chartered 
sons anil sigh diiaaind asad t Property and Cas- 
ers, and wi irect developmen uelty Underwriters. 

of multiple coverage and under- He will assume the 
writing. David L. Kempf, also a post September |. 
new vice president, will direct Harold W. Schenke has been made 

Joseph N. Mitchell (I. above), previously branch office administration. agency vice président for New 

executive vice president, is now president Rt. E. Anderson, formerly assistant York Life, with headquarters in 

of Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles. secretary of Aetna Insurance, Kansas City, Mo. W. Earl Man- 


S ding hi ti i ident i d 
is Hessy Pellies. Se ee ee has been elected president of Continued on page 8 








INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1958 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
UR RIND ooo cs isk 5S ba Oe $1.520,655.98 Unearned premiums $ 8,456,960.45 
United States Government bonds .... 4,289,950.07 Reserve for losses 1,624,564.89 
State, County and Municipal bonds... 6,914,855.03 Reserve for adjustment expense 96,459.76 
Preferred stocks 410,190.00 Reserve for taxes 176,126.85 
Common stocks 1.694.834.00 Dividends to stockholders 62,500.00 
Home Office 60,444.40 Funds held by company under 
Accrued interest 88.298.49 reinsurance treaties 


Premium balances (not over 90 days) . 284,390.60 Reserve for commissions and other meee m 
‘ liabilities 505.609.58 


Funds held or deposited with Capital $1,250,000.00 
ceding reinsurers 75,000.00 Series 4.750,000.00 


Reinsurance recoverable on loss Voluntary reserve 1,515,795.70 
payments 174,398.66 Surplus to policyholders 


75,000.00 


Total admitted assets $18,513,017.23 PRN ox occ. 5 oink gece a's ¢ bibs 4 0.8 ow ae + eee 


Basis of valuation; Bonds at amortized or investment values and stocks at market values as promulgated by the Committee on Val- 
uation of Securities, N.AJ.C. Securities carried at $1,000,000 in the above statement are deposited with 
Insurance Department, State of lowa. 


REINSURANCE 
Pro Rata Excess of Loss Catastrophe 
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WESTERN 
<7 AND SOUTHERN’S 


LCe 


a modern solution to a modern problem 


Western and Southern Prospects are getting a brand new approach to life insurance 
programming. “‘Guide to Security”, a quick closer, meets the problem head-on with 
dramatic ease and effectiveness. Whether the need is for final expense, mortgage 
cancellation, monthly income, career fund or retirement income, ‘‘Guide to Security” 
selling takes the guess work out of programming by placing the prospect’s problem 
before him, clearly and concisely. “Guide to Security’”’ is indeed a modern solution 
to a modern problem. 


f = THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO * A MUTUAL COMPANY + WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, PRES. 
* REGIONAL OFFICES: 
bs Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Asheville, N. C. * St.Louis, Mo. * Galveston, Texas « Los Angeles, Calif. 


alla i. o_ 
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The EASY way to write & rate crime coverages 


American Casuvalty’s 


BURGLARY TOOL KIT 





Small enough to fit in a coat pocket, Acco’s Burglary Tool Kit is con- 
sidered by many agents to be one of the most useful sales aids and 
time savers in the business. Contains brief rate charts on every lead- 
ing crime contract—Acco’s exclusive MSM (Money, Securities & 
Merchandise Policy) ... DDD... BCC... Personal Theft . . . Store- 
keepers’... . Mercantile (M Policy). The kit enables Acco agents to 
rate about 90 percent of all risks—without referring to a manual. 
Would you like to see a copy? Write, on your letterhead, to Burglary 
Department, American Casualty, Reading, Pa. 


AMERIGAN GASUALTY 


59 BRANCH OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
HOME OFFICE: READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
SINCE 1902 








These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


ning, Jr., CLU, has become re- 
gional vice president for the 
South Central region, stationed 
in Dallas. 

Tom Nuckles has joined West 
American, subsidiary of Ohio 
Casualty, as vice president in 
charge of production and devel- 
opment. 

William L. Treadway, Jr., has 
been elected vice president of 
Southern Marine & Aviation 
Underwriters, New Orleans. 

Ervin J. Dickey, Jr., and Sedgley 
Thornbury, secretaries, have 
been elected vice presidents of 
Agricultural Insurance, Water- 
town, N. Y. 


Laurence F. Lee, Jr. 
(l.), has been elect- 
ed president of Pen- 
insular Life, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Winston 
W. Goodner and 
James M. Woolery 
are vice presidents. 
Lawrence J. Gibney 
is actuary. 


W. Thomas Fiquet has been named 
director of ordinary general 
agencies for Colonial Life of 
America. He had _ previously 
been senior consultant of the 
company relations division of 
LIAMA. 

Charles R. Pavey, formerly with 
Security-Connecticut in Louis- 
ville, Ky., has joined Citadel 
Life, Charlotte, N. C., as vice 
president and director of agen- 
cies. 

Jack C. Harris; Carmon L. Green- 
wood; Fred Dinkler, M.D., medi- 
cal director, and Joseph W. 
Hahn, actuary, have been elected 
vice presidents of Great South- 
ern Life, Houston. 

S. S. Perry, secretary, has been 
placed in charge of planning 
and methods department for 
Aetna Insurance. Unit consists 
of the planning and methods 
section, forms control, and 
SPAN coordinators. Roger W. 
Guile was named manager of 
planning and methods. 

Charles E. Fritsche, formerly di- 
rector of agency training, has 

Continued on page 10 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, 1958—a year of performance and 


progress. A sound program of agency expansion coupled with continuing 
efforts to increase the diversity, usefulness, and saleability of our policies 
resulted in unprecedented growth both in sales and insurance in force. More 
clients were served more ably and effectively by the company’s representa- 
tives in the field. Continuing active participation in individual training pro- 
grams by Continental American field representatives, enables them to render 
the high type of insurance service today’s market requires. These programs 
combined with ever-increasing financial strength make Continental American 
a fine company with which to be associated—in which to be insured. 
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Gee) CONTINENTAL AMERICAN (gaq 
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Assets climbed to more than 
$100,000,000 e insurance in force 
increased to $450,000,000 @ aver- 
age size of new policy rose to 
$16,434 e average policy in force 
went up to $7,908 e payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries set 
a new record of $9,058,374, of which 
more than 70°% was paid to living 
policyholders e more than 87%, of 
new policies paid for in 1958 were 
for $10,000 or more. 


51st Annual Statement - December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


Bonds: U. S. Government 


Canadian Government & Provincial... 


State, County and Municipal 
Utility. 
Railroad... 
Industrial 
Total Bonds 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 
Common Stocks... 


First Mortgage Loans.................... 


Home Office Property. 
Loans to Policyholders 
Premiums Due and Deferred 
Cash and Bank Deposits 


CONTINENTAL 


April 1959 


$ 15,926,061.99 
796,864.84 
478,351.85 
23,914,010.10 
300,826.71 
3,530,774.28 


15.5% 
8 
5 

23.2 
3 

3.4 





$ 44,946,889.77 
1,771,568.00 
381,671.00 
45,349,563.06 
570,576.57 
6,510,614.64 
1,635,668.00 
1,755,896.19 


43.1% 
17 
4 
44.1 
6 
63 
1.6 
17 





$102,922 ,447.23 


AMERICAN LIFE 


100.0% 





LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserves... $ 87,281,845.00 


The amount which with interest and future premiums 
will pay all future benefits as they mature 


Reserve for Unreported and Incomplete Claims 

Prepaid Premiums and Interest 

Policy Dividends Payable in 1959 

Employees Retirement Fund................... 

Contingency Reserves Required by Law............. 

Accrued Taxes Payable in 1959. 540,000.00 

All Other Liabilities 513,931.97 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL.......$ 93,137,056.48 

Capital Stock $1,304,700.00 

Voluntary Contingency Reserves 1,200,000.00 

Surplus 7,280.690.75  9,785,390.75 

~$102,922,447.23 


408,132.41 
1,383,227.62 
1,665,548.48 

890,665.00 

453,706.00 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 





If you're thinking of a vacation —__ These Names Make News 


Continued from page & 


been appointed director of ex- 
ecutive and employee benefit 
plans for General American 
Life, St. Louis, Mo. 


Jack H. Braunig has F ; 


been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice presi- 
dent of Crown Na- 
tional Life of In- 
diana. He was for- 
merly a general 
agent for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 


George Christopher, coordinator of 
sales for American National, 
Galveston, has been made as- 
sistant vice president. 

Jack B. Perdue has been named 
assistant vice president of 
United American Life, Atlanta. 
He is director of field training 
and assistant agency director. 

Fred L. Caplan has been appointed 
to the new position of editorial 
assistant on the staff of the Life 
Office Management Association. 
He will assist the research and 
planning staff in preparing 
various publications. 


’ . . 
don ali to the Royal-Globe Agents’ School, Patrick Magerick 
’ was named general 
ut if you really want a concentrated insurance course designed | claims manager of 
: ais American __Interna- 
for career insurance agents, we invite you to attend the next ES tional Underwriters 


P , * Cc tion, N 
session, starting May 4th. ‘ yg sage “of 


insurance texts, he 


Now in its fifth year, Royal-Globe Agents’ School gives you a had been a vice 
: ; ; ; : ‘ president of Pacific 
foundation in every form of fire, casualty, marine, fidelity National, 


and surety insurance. Taught by full-time instructors, experi- Donnell P. Davis is now assistant 
enced in both field work and teaching, this seven-week course | vice president and claims man- 
| ager for Carolina Casualty, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. E. M. Cheek, Jr., 
left this position recently to be- 
Call your local Royal-Globe multiple-line fieldman for details. come claims manager of Caro- 
lina Home Life, Burlington, 
Royal-Globe Agents’ School is N. C. 

one more reason why, with Don Donelson and Alan G. Hardin 


| feo agents, Royal-Globe is have been made vice presidents 


/aserame é 
sate ia - ” of Homer Bray Service, Inc., 
= TOPS IN EVERY SERVICE insurance firm with headquar- 
ters in Evanston, II]. 
Richard P. Kenney has been named 
superintendent of agencies for 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. the American Home Assurance. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTO He was previously assistant 


ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA manager of the Philadelphia 
WEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 


MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. office. 


has proven invaluable to men and women from all over the 
United States. 





Continued on page 72 
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ALFRED WINSTON and WILLIAM P. Wuite, Wuite & Winston, INc., New York Cit 
General Agents for The United States Life Insurance Company since 1951. we 


“success story .. > 


Listen to Bill White and Bud Winston. 


“We've pioneered in group selling . . . successfully 
.. . but we’ve had The United States Life pioneering 
right along with us every step of the way. This home 
office support has helped us provide our brokers and 
field men with the personalized service on which we’ve 
built our business.” 


Bill White and Bud Winston have forged their way 


PO Un Pee ee 0 
THE 


UNITED STATES 


Je \NSURANCE COMPANY 


'N THE CLIX OF wee YORK 


LIFE © GROUP @ ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
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to the top in the most competitive city in the world. 
The youngest United States Life General Agents in 
greater New York working with the oldest legal 
reserve stock Life Insurance Company in America 

. two amazing records of growth and progress. 


The White & Winston story can be yours. We invite 
you to see how your association with a dynamic, man- 
to-man company can work for your benefit. Will you 
use the coupon below ? 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please tell me more about 
United States Life plans for me. Dept. 4-4 


Name____ aati 
Address 


City. 





MILTON RIFKIN, C.L.U., a Navy veteran, joined Berkshire in 1946. Named Supervisor of the S. S. Wolfson Agency in 1949, he was appointed 
Associate General Agent in 1954. He became a General Agent in 1957, with offices at 100 William Street, New York City. 


...in a client as much as loyalty. He must believe in your 
recommendations as sincerely as you do yourself.” 


“But how does a broker without a lot of Life experience go 
about building that confidence, Mr. Rifkin?” 


“Actually, it takes us a very short time to show you how to 
build prospect-assurance. The training techniques and field 
supervision programs we’ve developed are among the finest 
in the industry. In addition to the personal know-how you'll 
develop, you will also have the sum total of our experience 
to draw on in selling and servicing clients.” 


“Knowing that an organization like yours is behind me 
would certainly make me feel on more solid ground.” 


“That’s our goal. If you have the confidence which anyone 
has who represents Berkshire, your clients will feel that 
confidence, too. Berkshire’s 108-year reputation for sound 
management and service to policyowners is more than an 
assurance—it’s a guarantee of service and satisfaction. It’s 
the very reason why today Berkshire presents the greatest 

potential for personal 

growth in the industry.” 


ERKS HIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE ; Co. 


Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President fag 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * A MUTUAL COMPANY « 1851 # wb 
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Cash in Banks and Offices 
U. S. Government Bonds ..... 


Public Utility Bonds 


Railroad Bonds ....... 
Stocks ............... 


Home Office Buildings 


Premium Credits Extended 


Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Losses ws 


Reserve for Pensions 

Reserve for Dividends .... 

Investment Valuation Reserve 

Reserve for Contingencies ....... 

Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 

Surplus to Policyholders . 
Total .....:.- 


For the tomorrow- minded producer 


Central’s financial stability provides a firm 
foundation for your future growth. 

When you sell Central, you’re dealing with 
one of the strongest mutuals in the business. 
You’re backed by the facilities to place ac- 
counts of all sizes. 


TOMORROW 
MINDED 
INSURANCE 





Canadian Government Bonds ............. 
State, County and Municipal Bonds .. 


pg eee 
First Mortgages on Real Estate ........ 
Premium Balances Receivable, not over 90 days due 


Reinsurance Recoverable ................... 
Interest ACCPUGE ...<<..:.:0..<cc.<.-0<0c00c05--. 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums ..... 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses ..... 


/f you are Tomorrow-Minded this statement is important to you !/ 


Central Mutual Insurance Company 
83rd Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


$ 3,004,464.53 
12,696,349.08 
2,202,844.24 
7,373,458.78 
3,871,693.12 
3,322,285.51 
99,495.80 
9,249,954.00 
794,780.83 
764,673.90 
2,890,653.17 
1,498,982.29 
2,789.75 
209,531.00 
$47,981,956.00 


LIABILITIES 


$ 4,843,259.72 

22,705,165.40 

1,281,799.51 

1,441,514.73 

945,847.16 

zo 1,396,594.74 

$ 1,000,000.00 
14,367,774.74 
_.. _15,367,774.74 
$47,981,956.00 


Bonds are valued on an amortized basis, stocks at 
values of National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Securities carried at $3,939,968.79 in above 
statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


You'll strengthen your competitive position, 
increase your premium volume by offering 
your customers savings-through-dividends. 

Be Tomorrow-Minded—pave the way to a 
more secure tomorrow—grow with a grow- 
ing Company! 


Capitral Wi nal mornrner COMPANY 


VAN WERT, OHIO 
A Friendly Company 


BRANCH OFFICES IN Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 
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Keeping America Strong 


Making America Stronger 


Any un-insured or under-insured loss is a two-way blow. 
It’s a financial blow to the individual. It’s a financial blow to 
our national economy. It’s money gone up in smoke, or 
money crashed in an accident, or money blown to bits in an 
explosion. No matter how it happens it’s money gone for 
good... money that can’t be replaced. 

It happens too often and the less it happens the better it 
will be for our economy and, most important, for you. 


Avoiding these loopholes and pitfalls is a major part of the 


work done by The Man with the Plan. The local Employers’ 
Group agent or broker, The Man with the Plan, has every 
means of doing it successfully. He has every type of insur- 
ance for successful business and industry, careful home 
ownership, and modern living. He has the soundest financial 
backing and nation-wide field service in every respect. He is 
capitalizing on all these advantages every hour of his work- 
ing day. He is growing, growing, growing. 
Are you with us? 


re HM ployers’ Grou P or insurance companies 


FIRE, CASUALTY, AND MARINE INSURANCE 
FIOELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
110 MILK STREET. BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. « The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. * American Employers’ Insurance Co. « The Halifax Insurance Co. of Mass. 
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Must a 


life insurance man 


be all things to 
all people? 


@ 


“One stop” merchandising has become the vogue in many fields. 
Replacing the specialized corner grocery are super markets which 
offer the public—with one stop of their cars—drugs, toys and tools, 
along with meat and potatoes. 


Will “one stop” merchandising mean less need—and opportunity— 
for the professional life underwriter? Must a life insurance man .. . 
to serve his clients .. . and to succeed . . . also sell many other types 
of insurance? 

Thinking men and women require of their life insurance repre- 
sentatives more and more formal training ... professional quali- 
fication and on-going study. There is a demand not for less but 
for more dedication...more individualized service to policy- 
owners, in view of the complexities of modern day affairs. Needs 
arise rapidly, change frequently. 


So long as there are people with personal problems in long-term 
financial security that need, from an insurance man, knowledge, 
ingenuity, and dedication of purpose, there is full opportunity for 
the professional life insurance man who is fully trained in his 
field—dedicated to one cause—succeeding from one source. 


General American Life’s philosophy of management is founded on 
the professional life insurance man—and the agency system which 
he made possible. This philosophy is reflected in the company’s 
products, its methods, and its agency contracts. 
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to enlist Americans actively 
in the fight against inflation! 





New public service program tells how inflation 
steals from every pocket and purse...and offers 
weapons to fight this threat to a stable dollar! 


IFE INSURANCE PEOPLE know the dangers of 
L unchecked inflation. They know the disturb- 
ing penalties every American pays for inflation. 

In view of this continuing threat, the Institute 
of Life Insurance, on behalf of the life insurance 
business, is stepping up its anti-inflation effort 
with an aggressive new program. 

Newspaper advertisements dramatize in a clear, 
simple way this important anti-inflation message. 
Shown in the sample advertisement on the left 
is the symbol we’ve chosen. It’s a symbol that 
quickly gets its meaning across to people on every 
income level —the white-collar man, factory 
worker, housewife, college man, cop on the beat. 


Each message in this new series by the Institute 


of Life Insurance makes it clear that inflation is 
reaching into the pockets of every single Ameri- 
can...and has already eaten 32¢ out of the dollar 
since World War II. 


At the same time, each message emphasizes 
the fact that inflation can be stopped. Readers 
are told how they can take action against in- 
flation right now. 


What’s more, because no one person or business 
can win this fight alone, special advertisements 
will appear in leading news magazines. These mes- 
sages will urge community, business and indus- 
trial leaders to enlist in the anti-inflation campaign. 
Special kits to implement this program will be 
available on a write-in basis. 


Quick facts about this campaign: 


Where it will appear— Messages such as the one on the left are scheduled for 575 
daily newspapers across the nation. Each advertisement in the series reaches more 


than 46 million persons. 


When it will appear—The first advertisements of the series began appearing in 
March. Others will follow at frequent intervals. 


Special advertisements—A series of messages enlisting the support of commu- 
nity, business and industrial leaders will appear in Time, Newsweek, and U. S. 


News & World Report. 


How you can help—A special anti-inflation kit including new booklets, posters, 
speech material, reprints of Institute advertisements will be offered at cost. This 
kit and other supporting materials for the program will be made available to you 
through home office and association channels for distribution in your community. 


Institute of Life Insurance 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N-Y. 
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Focused 9° ON you! 


The eyes of 100 million readers are focused on the 
INDEPENDENT INSURANCE AGENT this month in 
the America Fore Loyalty Group’s advertisement 
appearing in leading national magazines. 


Appearing currently in: 
TIME 
* 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
* 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST | 
LIFE 
*« 
READER'S DIGEST 
os 
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“No wonder I like to sell John Hancock”’ 








He can serve every client 
—and each one completely 





Selling is easier for the John Hancock representative 
because he can offer his clients and prospects a wide 
range of individual plans — plans which meet every life 


insurance need. 


In addition, he can offer a variety of attractive benefits 
and features such as the new Insurance of Insurability 
rider for under-forty clients, and the new special allow- 
ance at attained age conversion of term to permanent 





plans. 


Individual Personal Health and Group Life, Accident 
and Health coverages are other strong assets in the com- 
plete John Hancock portfolio. No wonder the John Han- 
cock man delivers outstanding service to his prospects 
and clients — with solid rewards for himself! 


NCOC 
i 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Crow. 
The John Hancock Signature Series (Seth) 
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ae 
UNDERINSURANCE 


plays no 
favorites... 


. it affects your client by 
exposing him to crippling 
financial loss. This, in turn makes 
him dissatisfied with his agent 


and his insurance carrier. 


... it affects your agency by 
reducing commission income that 
might otherwise have been 
earned, and provides a foothold 
for competitors seeking your 


client’s account. 


The companies of the Crum & Forster 
Group will continue to offer all pos- 
sible assistance to their agents in the 


constant battle against underinsurance. 


Your inquiry as to the facilities offered 


agents is invited. 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Organized 1824 
~ THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. 
CRUM & FORSTER GROUP rn 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
ig gi al s i ae Organized 1837 
of Insurance Companies NE pe 


U.S. Branch . . . Incorporated 1851 


SOUND, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 


U.S. Branch . . . Incorporated 1833 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 








EASTERN DEPT., NEW YORK + WESTERN DEPT. FREEPORT, ILL. © PACIFIC DEPT.. SAN FRANCISCO + SOUTHERN DEPT., ATLANTA © ALLEGHENY-OWIO DEPT.. PITTSBURGH + VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT., DURHAM, N.C 
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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS — 1958 


LIFE INSURANCE 


IN FORCE $1,582,876,837 
Gain of $116,731,435 in one year 


PAID POLICYHOLDERS 
AND BENEFICIARIES $ 16,972,864 


ASSETS $ 171,779,931 
Increase of $16,182,321 over 1957 


LIABILITIES $ 150,598,972 


Liabilities Include Policy Reserves 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
AND CAPITAL $ 21,180,959 
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® Because thy poser _ oe 


LIFE ities 
or GEORGIA. 


HEY POP 
THATS US5/ 


Throughout the South, life 
insurance needs continue 

to grow. To satisfy these needs, 

Life of Georgia is constantly 
broadening the scope of its 
insurance plans and service to 
policyholders. During 1959, four 
South-wide outdoor advertising 
campaigns will dramatize to millions 
of families the Company’s service — 
literally putting prospects in the picture, 


322 LIKE compa 


SEC op GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 











Here’s the newest 
Massachusetts Mutual 
sure-fire business booster 


Protection | Agreement 


Insurability 


INSURES INSURABILITY FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


IT GUARANTEES the right to buy additional life insurance on specified future 
dates, regardless of any change in insurability. 


SPECIFIED AGES (on policy anniversary) at which the insured may take 
advantage of the Insurability Protection Agreement: 





Number of “Option Date" 
Option Dates Ages 


20; 20; 31, 34, 37,40 
28, 31, 34, 37, 40 
31, 34, 37, 40 

34, 37, 40 

37, 40 

40 











ON EACH OPTION DATE the insured may, without evidence of insur- 
ability, buy a new Convertible Life, Limited Payment Life, Endowment or 
Retirement Income policy —maximum $10,000 or face amount of basic policy, 


whichever is less. 


MAY BE ATTACHED, at time of issue, to most standard rate policies of 
$5,000 or more. In addition, Extra Protection, Family Plan, Mortgage Retire- 
ment and other riders may also be attached at time of issue of basic policy. 


THE COST is surprisingly low. 





Massachusetts Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1651 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Mutual policies are unbeatable 
in quality, flexibility and liberality. 
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““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s aftairs”’ 


One’s enough 


One good watchdog can usually protect your home. And so can one good insurance 


policy when it’s a complete package. A Maryland Homeowners Policy can protect 
you against financial loss from fire, windstorm, theft, and personal liability. . . 
against loss from many hazards. It’s convenient and this ONE policy in most cases will 
cost you less than if you purchased the same broad coverage in separate policies. 
You can get this modern protection from your local independent insurance agent or broker. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Homeowners Policy is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
CONDENSED STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1958 


From reports made to the New York State Insurance Department 


Trustees — Directors 


FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE MILES F. YORK 
Chairman of the Board President 


J. ARTHUR BOGARDUS 
New York 


ELLSWORTH BUNKER 
Ambassador to India (on leave) 


GEORGE A. BUTTS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


JOHN B. CLARK 
President, Coats & Clark Ine, 


WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK 
Honorary Chairman of Board, Cruikshank Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge Corporation 


RAYMOND H. FOGLER 
President, Board of Trustees, University of Maine 


J. PETER GRACE 
President, W. R. Grace & Co, 


E. ROLAND HARRIMAN 
Pariner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


J. FRANK HONOLD 
Vice-President, The Chase Manhattan Bank 


J. B. S. JOHNSON 
Chairman of Board, Otis, McAllister & Company 


RICHARD H. MANSFIELD 
Partner, Lazard Freres & Co. 


CLARENCE G. MICHALIS 
Trustee, The Seamen's Bank for Savings 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 
Director, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc, 


THOMAS A. MORGAN 
ew York 


M. NIELSEN 
President, Babcock & Wilcox Compang 


amen I, PARKINSON 
New York 


MARVIN PIERCE 
Time Magazine 
MAX J. H. ROSSBACH 
Partner, J. H. Rossbach & Bros, 


GEORGE M. SCHURMAN 
President, The National Bag Corporation 


JOHN E. SLATER 
Partner, Coverdale and Colpitts 


JOHN SLOANE 
New York 
HERRIOT SMALL 
Vice-President, The Atlantic Companies 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Partner, ]. H. Winchester & Company 


BENJAMIN STRONG 
Chairman of Board, United States Trust Co. of New York 


— H. ew 
e-Chairm. 
The First Natlowal City Bonk of New York 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
Trustee, The Bank of New York 


CHARLES T. WILSON 
Chairman of Board, Charlies T. Wilson Company, Ine. 





Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and in Offices . . « « - « « $ 4,611,206 
Securities: 
United States Government. . $22,913,497 
Omer Bends . ss 6 es 16,374,665 
Preferred Stocks . . . © 3,654,630 
Common Stocks a, ee 14,904,055 57,846,847 
Stock of Centennial Insurance Company 
(owned 100%) . ... ; 6,965,505 
Premiums Receivable not over ‘Three “Months Due 2,744,815 
IE rm oe, date! 0a “sues es 3,777,705 
co ee ee ee a . . $75,946,078 


Reserves: LIABILITIES 
Claims and Claims Expense . $17,718,406 
Unearned Premiums. .. . 18,556,221 
Expenses and Taxes . . . . 1,192,258 
Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
Comes. 6 3. st 465,288 
Miscellaneous . . 531,533 $38,463,706 
Cash Dividends Daitaed beta not ne vara 1,683,126 
ES bk a ee eS 4,451,484 
$44,598,316 
Voluntary Reserve . . . . « $21,347,762 
Guaranty Fund . ..... 3,000,000 
Re) ee es we 7,000,000 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS. .. . 31,347,762 
BO i ee el ee SO oe ee 


United States Government Bonds carried at $874,506 are deposited for 
purposes required by law. 

Securities are carried at values pometied je the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1958 actual 
market quotations for = securities owned, total Admitted Assets would 
amount to $73,040,854 


Centennial Insurance Company 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and in Offices . . . «. « « « = $ 1,356,367 
Securities: 
United States Government . $ 7,904,418 
Other Bonds . . ... 6,027,560 
Preferred Stocks . .°. 2 . 909,200 
Common Siieks . . st 3,234,596 18,075,774 
Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 919,530 
GER ss ke oe ee ws 1,398,331 
Wes fee es es a - + « $21,750,002 


Reserves: LIABILITIES 


Claims and Claims Expense . $ 5,906,135 
Unearned Premiums. . . . 6,185,407 
Expenses and Taxes . . . 400,822 
Reinsurance in Non- Admitted 
Companies . .... 155,096 
Miscellaneous. . . 1. - 130,774 12,778,234 
Other Liabilities . 4 gr opener ig. (ve 2,006,263 
$14,784,497 
Voluntary Reserve pie e $ 1,078,204 
CE ones Aw Oe es 1,500,000 
DEN G65 4 eoleen «us 4,387,301 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS. .. . 6,965,505 
Total oe 2. 858 2 * “SO 6 SSS $21,750,002 


United States Government Bonds carried at $1,010,536 are deposited 
for purposes required by law. 

Securities are carried at values poasceioed by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1958 actual 
market quotations for all securities owned, total Admitted Assets would 
amount to $20,919,098. 


Home Office: 770 Broadway « New York (Temporary Address) 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 6, Wall St. Station: New York 5, N.Y. 
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Now you can 
protect him 
from polio... 
why don’t you? 


aa no medical development was 
ever so eagerly awaited as the vaccine 
against polio, or infantile paralysis. 

But when the vaccine was perfected and 
supplies became plentiful, a strange thing 
happened. Millions of Americans failed to 
take it—or neglected to get the three injec- 
tions needed for their protection. 

In fact, recent studies show that more 
than 35 percent of our people under age 40 
—the period when most cases occur—have 
not had any shots; only half have had the 
full series. Of the pre-school children who 
are most susceptible, nearly one-third have 
not been vaccinated at all. 


To help correct this situation, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, the American Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice and The National Foundation 
(for Infantile Paralysis) are spear-heading 
a drive for the conquest of polio. 

You can strike a blow against polio! 

If you have children, now is the time to 
provide them with protection—well in ad- 
vance of the polio season which is at its 
height during hot weather. 

Three injections—properly spaced by 
your physician—are 85 to 90 percent effec- 


tive against paralytic polio. If your chil- 
dren completed their series of three injec- 
tions a year or more ago, ask your doctor 
about a fourth “booster” shot at this time. 
Remember, it is especially important to 
protect children under age five. Doctors 
say that polio injections can be started as 
early as six weeks of age. ; 


If you are under 40, see that you, too, 


are vaccinated. Polio isn’t limited to chil- 
dren. Although it rarely strikes adults, it is 
usually severe when it does occur. 

So, you could do no wiser thing than to 
call your physician or clinic now—and ar- 
range for your family’s injections. 

If we all act immediately, we can face 
the summer of 1959 with the bright hope 
that there will be no polio epidemics! 





COPYRIGHT 1959--METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,500,000 including Time, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader's 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 
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We are proud to present to the insurance world these six leaders in 
Life of Virginia’s Combination Agency Division. They were tops among 
all Combination Representatives who qualified for their Company’s 1959 
Regional Conventions. 


During 1958, each of these men personally, or as an agency executive, 
established an outstanding record. But even more than that, each sup- 
plied inspiring leadership to the whole Life of Virginia organization. The 
type of leadership that helps an ever-growing number of American in- 


‘company OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 ¢ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fifty-cighth Annual Statement 


December 31, 1958 





DIRECTORS ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . . $ 57,806,251 
HENDON CHUBB 
Chairman of the Board pO eee eee eee ee 


ARTHUR M. ANDERSON Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks .. . 5,478,140 
Director and Member of ; 
Executive Committee Common Seems. Ose ees ee ee CS 65,116,126 


. P. Morge . Inc ted Fe a 
J ee i epee Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . . 14,497,549 
H > S. Bur , , . 

Paseo sai Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Co. . 4,533,198 


Union Carbide Corporation Cash 9,628,564 
PERCY CHUBB 2ND Premiums not over 90 daysdue . . . 3,230,896 


Chubb & Son 
ee. CHEE OGeeee. «<6 fae a a ee i 5,331,191 


President 
The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. . - . $196,773,199 


ro sgy loa a reagent 


United States Navy (Retired) AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Lewis A. LAPHAM Unearned Premiums ..... . . .$ 43,214,484 
President 5 
nef Outstanding Losses and Claims . o * “a 29,548,911 


Grace Line Ine. 
NATHAN MOBLEY Dividends Payable . . .. . ‘ 1,543,958 
on Taxes and Expenses. . . . .. . ‘ 6,342,993 
—— oe Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties . 3,063,579 
— ing ing & Transportation Non-Admitted Reinsurance . . ... . 5,145,531 
RICHARD D. NELSON TOTAL LIABILITIES... . 88,859,456 


Executive Vice President 


The Colonial Life Insurance Capital Stock. 2 2. 1 te et ‘ 12,351,664 


Compa? America 
ene WS 2 ce ew ed ee ee 


J. RUSSELL PARSONS E ‘ ee 
Thabh & Suse Unrealized Appreciation of Investments - 45,047,807 


JuNIUS L. POWELL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . . 107,913,743 


Chubb & Son TOTAL . . . . sc 6 « « « 4 $496,773,199 


FREDERICK A. O. SCHWARZ 
Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 
Investments valued at $6,899,529 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 
BERNARD M. SHANLEY 
Shanley & Fisher 





HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board ‘ 
The First National City Bank f ». ~~ 

of New York ( S28 \e CHUBB & SON, Mavzagers 
ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Chubb & Son 


LANDON K. THORNE Ocean and Inland Marine 


HAROLD T. WHITE, JRs Transportation « Fire and Automobile + Fidelity + Surety + Casualty 


White, Weld & Co. Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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“He should have known better than to ask him about 
Bituminous claim service.” 


Agents and insured alike can talk in- 
definitely about the efficacy and efficiency 
of Bituminous claim service. Bituminous 
record for fast, fair-and-square loss ad- 
justment is just one facet of Bituminous 
service contributing to an increased 
agency awareness of the value of a 
Bituminous connection. It combines 
with flexible, open-minded underwriting; 
the best safety engineering in the busi- 
ness, and johnny-on-the-spot auditing to 
help you get and keep substantial cov- 
erages in workmen’s compensation. Con- 


tact your nearest Bituminous branch or 
the home office and get the complete 
Bituminous story. 





NEW SELLING TOOL 





Ask your Bituminous 
man to show you how 
this book can help you 
produce more comp 


premium writings. 




















| Bituminous Casualty Corporatio 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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COMBINEP 
Personal 
Compensation 


ection for ah 
son executives 


p Ss. 
stand oint of exclusion 


Some AH Plans 
Worth Looking Into 


Getting into accident and health with any one of these three 
plans can be the best move you’ve made in years. 


Each of the plans offers some unusual opportunities . . . to 
kK x * step into a fascinating new realm of selling .. . to broaden your 
eww* soled a contact and client list . . . to better your income appreciably. 

rwrith 
conbine’ explains Here is quality coverage you can sell with confidence and 
persed to rains pride, backed by the world’s second largest exclusive accident 
ee and health company. 

Liability, oF ° 


i or 
return of premium f 


to 10 yeows death of principal Yes, these are mighty interesting plans, worth looking into 

: a 
— without delay. Just check your choice on the coupon below 
and we’ll be glad to tell you how you can qualify to sell it. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 42 
COMBINED 5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Gentlemen: I am interested in Combined’s 
GROUP OF COMPANIES (1 Personal Compensation Plan [Wholesale Group Plan 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT C] Royal Banner Hospital-Surgical Plan 

Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; Name__ 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 

Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston Address_ 


Jimi- 
‘ ie 
Post claim Renewal 
nated - + ° 
Protection j 
nsatio 


4s Compe ; 
men’s C ther ins 


First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin City : State 
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Ornithopter designed by Leonardo da Vinci 
(1452-1519). Many of da Vinci's studies in 
aerodynamics have since proved to be sound. 


THE LEADERS AMONG MEN have always reached for new heights. 
Men who are reaching for new heights in the insurance world 
find an ideal climate at The Penn Mutual. Because we believe 
firmly that Penn Mutual opportunities should go to Penn Mutual 
men, we provide a comprehensive program for the underwriter 
interested in getting ahead. 


The Penn Mutual’s intensive training and educational programs 
equip the underwriter for all phases of successful selling—from 
advanced underwriting to estate planning and pension and profit- 
sharing plans. Many opportunities are provided for those who wish 
to go into sales supervisory, management or General Agency work. 
Back of Your Whatever your particular choice, you can be sure that The Penn 
Independence : ; ie 
Stands The Mutual will do everything in its power to help you upward toward 
PENN MUTUAL success—because we know that your success is Our success, your 
future is ours. 
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We not only get improved fire 
and burglary protection, but... 


save *10,000 a year! 


CS" Vice President 


THE SILLCOCKS-MILLER COMPANY tir: 
‘i Established 1910 
CUSTOM FABRICATORS OF ADVERTISING, MERCHANDISING AND 
TECHNICAL SPECIALTIES FOR MODERN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


protected by ADT 


Thousands of business executives from coast to coast join Mr. 
Herslow in endorsing the effectiveness and economy of ADT 
Automatic Protection Services for safeguarding property, profits 
and employees’ jobs. 

Equipped with automatic sprinklers, the Sillcocks-Miller plant is 
further safeguarded against fire by ADT Sprinkler Supervisory 
and Waterflow Alarm Service which automatically summons the 
fire department whenever the sprinkler operates. This service also 
maintains a constant automatic check on sprinkler shut-off valves 
and other water-supply conditions that might impair sprinkler 
operation. 

The entire building, including the vault, is protected against bur- 
glary by ADT Burglar Alarm Service which automatically sum- 
mons police in case of unauthorized entry. Temperature conditions 


are checked automatically by ADT Heating Supervision. 


May we show you what ADT cam do for you? 


Whether your premises are old or new, sprinklered or unsprin- 
klered, an ADT specialist will show you how an appropriate com- 
bination of ADT Automatic Protection Services can give you 
better protection than other methods, and at less expense. Call our 
local sales office if we are listed in your phone book; or write to 
our Executive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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The Continental-National Group 


A: ee 
Home-Guard 


Fire Insurance... Disability Income... Life Insurance 


All Wrapped Up in One Complete Package— 


On an Easy-to-Pay Single Monthly Premium Basis 


Now independent agents are placed in a position 
to sell homeowners a new concept in home pro- 
tection... all needed coverages in one package: 
(1) fire insurance in any desired form; (2) mort- 
gage disability income insurance; (3) mortgage 
cancellation life insurance. The total cost is pay- 
able in single, low monthly installment premiums. 


Three great companies have combined their 


resources to make possible this broad concept in 
protection. To the homeowner, it means an end 
to a complexity of policies with uncoordinated 
renewal dates... and relief from the burden of 
annual fire premiums. 

To you, Home-Guard provides a means to 
solidify your present business by removing it 
from competitive pressures. 


Full details will be sent on request 


yours ror /y/ /f 


Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 





Contact any general agent of Continental 
Assurance Company, Continental Casualty 
Company or National of Hartford Companies 
or write— 


Home-Guard Department 

CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
310 South Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 4, Illinois 











ONE OF CONTINENTAL -NATIONAL GROUP 
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KEYING your 


insurance coverage precisely to your 
needs calls for professional skill. The 
independent insurance agent is an expert 
in many kinds of insurance protection, in- 
cluding those provided by the U.S. F. & G. 


Select and consult your independent 
insurance agent or broker as you would 
your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY—FIRE— MARINE INSURANCE e FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. + Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md 
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A new series of 
compelling U.S. F.&G. 
ads like this . . 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, 
TIME, U. S. NEWS 
& WORLD REPORT 
. is currently 
building still 
greater public 
respect for the 
independent agent. 





on Odilorival 





Permanence—Despite Death and Federal Taxes 


HERE is some danger to life insurance in 

the fact that during recent months over- 
much stress has been laid on the taxation sta- 
tus of the business. Policyholders and pros- 
pects are liable to gain many erroneous impres- 
sions that are contrary to the best objectives 
of life insurance companies and their agents. 

When a tax formula is finally developed and 
accepted by the Congress and signed by the 
President, it will become the law of the land. 
Life insurance companies, both stock and mu- 
tual carriers, will continue as they have for 
more than a century to provide sound protec- 
tion at equitable rates through policy forms 
that men and women of every income group 
may wisely and profitably buy to guard them- 
selves and their loved ones against the vicis- 
situdes of living. 

No individual partnership, corporation or 
industry could qualify as truly American were 
they to accept with complacence and without 
protest new taxes or any increases in old ones. 
So the insurance institution is only doing its 
patriotic duty in registering due objection to 
the suggested tax increase on their business. 

THE SPECTATOR is in full accord with the 
doctrine that taxes on life insurance are taxes 
on thrift and the future 


welfare of millions 


and that such taxes should not be. THE SPEC- 
TATOR would be unrealistic, however, if it 
concluded that constant reiteration of this prin- 
ciple—supported as it might be by well con- 
sidered arguments from the leaders of life in- 
surance — would eliminate taxation on life 
insurance or, in the present instance, avoid an 
increase in the total revenue expected by the 
government from such taxation. 

Policyholders in voting strength, unfortu- 
nately for them, will not be aroused sufficiently 
to bring pressure on Congress. As a matter of 
fact, most policyholders no doubt would hold 
the belief that, if $500 million is needed for 
defense, it would hurt less through their life 
insurance than by further withholdings from 
their pay checks. 


The life insurance institution would, it seems, 
be more effective in combating excessive taxa- 
tion by setting up a watch dog, non-political, 
full time committee whose sole duty would be to 
publicize waste and extravagance in govern- 
ment. Should such a unit be sponsored by an 
institution so devoted to beneficence and the 
welfare of the people as life insurance, its ulti- 
mate eifect for good could be enormous. If such 
a committee kept free from all political person- 
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alities and affiliation, its influence could be tre- 
mendous. Officeholders elected and appointed are 
the key to waste in government and are the 
reasons for soaring tax budgets, federal, state 
and local. 

The weakness of most outside agencies on 
governmental problems arises from the intru- 
sion of personal relationships and/or political 
partisanship. A program kept free from such 
handicaps would require courageous leadership, 
but it would make a real patriotic contribution 
to the cause-of better government. A higher 
degree of integrity among officeholders on every 
level and a lower rate of taxation 
among the rewards of its operation. 

Truly if some organization does not under- 
take such an independent crusade, the nation 
will suffer with inflation and national bank- 
ruptcy or worse. “Spend and tax” has a termi- 
nus which thinking men and women of this 
country cannot anticipate without dread. 


would be 


Life insurance, in the meanwhile, must con- 
centrate on known truisms in talking to the pub- 
lic. Life insurance is better by far than all the 
other forms of investments which are under 
taxation. But the strength and value of life 
insurance must not be allowed in the public 


mind to become identified too closely with its 
tax status. 

If the publie concluded after constant reitera- 
tion by life insurance men that the institution's 
tax status is unfavorable, the reaction might 
not be one which insurance would desire. 

Now more than ever the protection feature of 
life insurance should be the constant theme of 
every man and woman in the industry. Though 
the the country is bulwarked in 
peace and war by the billions of dollars of in 
vestments in public services, even this great con- 


economy of 


tribution of life insurance to the common weal 
should be secondary to its beneficient influence 
in the preservation of the family unit. 

First, last, and always the people should be 
made to see life insurance for what it really is 

a great source of financial strength for the 
distressed, emanating from private enterprise, a 
which directly the nation by 
guarding the individual and the family against 
financial burdens that otherwise would 
from an inevitable event. 

Policyholders and the public must be made to 
appreciate the fact that, in war and in peace, 
during depression and inflation, life insurance 
is on the most stable and 
property that can be possessed. 


ra oF 
KC. 


er 


force butresses 


ensue 


its own serviceable 
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by Ray Stroupe 


Capitol Headlines 


Senate Civil Service Committee, on April 14, begins public 
hearings on federal employee health insurance legislation. In 
the House, Rep. Broyhill, Va., introduces H. R. 5386, a new bill 
on this subject. It would permit one insurer to underwrite the 
basic policies for all employees of an agency in a given area. Mr. 
Broyhill believes it could reduce premium costs. 


Debit life insurance agents will be defined as “outside sales- 
men” for federal tax purposes, if H. R. 5390 becomes law. Rep. 
Curtis, Mo., sponsors this new measure. He comments that his 
bill simply will give statutory recognition to the true status of 
debit agents. Rep. Ikard, Tex., backs a bill with the same purpose, 
H. R. 5122. 


Tax credit for health and medical insurance buyers is sought 
by Sen. Keating, N. Y. He sponsors S. 1169, containing a tax 
credit schedule. Credit would range from 90 per cent of the paid 
amount for persons with adjusted gross incomes of $2,000 or less, 
to 60 per cent for those with incomes exceeding $10,000. 


National government social welfare spending in 1960 will be 
$21.5 billion, the Council of State Chambers of Commerce predicts. 
Included will be $18.9 billion for direct benefit payments and $2.6 
billion for welfare services. By contrast, the total outlay recorded 
for 1950 was $7 billion. Despite the rise, the Council cautions, 
Congress is under pressure to expand welfare spending. 


Insurance groups are choosing the staff for the Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety, to be located in Washington. This 
organization will unify the traffic safety programs of the Assn. 
of Casualty and Surety Cos., the National Assn. of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Cos., and the Assn. of Independent Insurers. 
The first-year budget of the Institute is estimated at $1 million. 


Initial Senate support is ample for a bill to help veterans rein- 
state lapsed National Service Life Insurance policies. The mea- 
sure, S. 1118, would give formerly-eligible World War II and 
Korean War veterans a year in which to apply for reinstatement. 
It is backed by Sen. Long, La., and 55 other senators. This bill 
would not increase government costs, Sen. Long contends. 


Housing activity seems ready to spurt ahead. Applications for 
mortgage insurance submitted in January were in almost record 
number, Federal Housing Administration discloses. These first- 
month applications, heaviest in any year since 1950, were turned 
in on 65,700 dwelling units. Volume was up 12 per cent from 
December and 38 per cent from January, 1958. 
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March 2—The U. S. privately- 
owned, oceangoing tanker fleet 
registered a net gain of 6 vessels 
and some 356,000 deadweight tons 
during 1958, according to Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute. 
The report points out that last 
year’s gain in tankship tonnage 
(6.2%) was the largest annual 
tonnage increase since the comple- 
tion of surplus tanker sales under 
the Ship Sales Act of 1946. The 
1958 increase came from 14 tank- 
ers of 443,450 deadweight tons 
added from new construction, a 
net adjustment of 20,000 dead- 
weight tons due to conversion and 
vessel alterations. Removals dur- 
ing this same period totaled eight 
vessels of 107,000 dwt as follows: 
five by transfer or sale abroad, 
two sold for scrapping and one 
converted to a bulk dry cargo type. 
On January 1, 1959, the United 
States tanker fleet totaled 334 ves- 
sels of 6,138,485 deadweight tons. 
Current tanker tonnage, says the 
Institute, is still 15 per cent be- 
low the 7,206,000 deadweight tons 
in existence on January 1, 1949. It 
is, however, two million dead- 
weight tons (48.7%) greater than 
the comparable 1939 fleet. 


Women Qualify 
for Round Table 


March 2—One hundred seventy- 

eight women members of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters have already qualified 
for the Women Leaders Round 
Table. NALU announces this com- 
pares with 177 qualifiers in 1958 
and 13 in 1936, the first year the 
organization was in operation as 
the Womens Quarter Million 
Round Table. 
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Canada Checks OASI 


March 2—A year ago Canada’s 
Diefenbaker government com- 
menced an investigation of the 
United States Old Age Security 
System. A report comparing the 
U. S. and Canadian plans is ex- 
pected to be released shortly. 

In the meantime, Canada’s life 
insurance industry has made an 
independent study which has just 
been made public. The report 
turns thumbs down on any possi- 
ble grafting of a U.S.-type earn- 
ings-related program on top of the 
present Canadian scheme for the 
following reasons: 

Already old age benefits are 
higher in Canada than in the U.S. 
in relation to the average after- 
tax income of each Canadian or 
American. 

Maximum benefits are higher in 
U. S. than in Canada, but the aver- 
age benefit is very close (U.S. $57 
vs Canada $55). This means 
amounts going to low-income 
groups in the U. S. average less 
than in Canada. 

Compared with the universally- 
applied Canadian scheme, some 16 
per cent of U.S. residents are not 
eligible for old age security bene- 
fits. 

U.S. benefits are payable earlier 
than Canadian. However, Canada 
now provides benefits to a larger 
percentage of people over age 65 
without a means test than does 
the U. S. 

Cost of administering an earn- 
ings-related program like that of 
U. S. is several times the cost of 
running a flat-rate scheme such as 
Canada’s. 

Evidence indicates that Can- 
ada’s benefit is adequate in rela- 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


outcome of the debate over 

the amount of taxes life insur- 
ance companies should pay, ar- 
guments presented by company 
were thorough and 
Unfortunately, leg- 
islators are inclined to give 
more weight to ability to pay 
than to equal treatment of tax- 


j * ptaennpere of the final 


witnesses 
impressive. 


payers. 
Witnesses for the 





insurance 
business did a masterful job i 
making clear the complex fea- 


tures of highly technical legis- 
lation. They presented a strong 
case for amending the five-year 
averaging by companies method 
in computing investment in- 
come. If the bill goes through 
as it stands at this writing, 
the last vestiges of “industry 
averaging” will be eliminated. 
This is fortunate because it has 
been a stumbling block through 
the years in devising a tax for- 
mula satisfactory to both the 
Treasury and the business. 





tion to the national level of con- 
sumer spending. 

A compulsory earnings-related 
pension program would be an 
encroachment on existing and de- 
sirable savings media through 
which capital is built up to in- 
crease productivity in Canada. 
Lillian Millar 


March 2—Colorado Welfare Board 

will be asked to review its 
regulation reimbursing county 
welfare departments for life insur- 
ance premiums on welfare recip- 
ients, Guy R. Justis, state welfare 
director, has announced. 


Practice applies to recipients of 
aid to the blind, to the needy dis- 
abled, and to dependent children, 
but not to old age pensioners 
whose burial costs are met direct- 
ly out of state funds. 

Justis said he had no estimate 
of the cost to the state of this 
policy, adopted by the Welfare 
Board in 1952. “I think the idea 
at the time was that if a disabled 
head of a family dropped a policy, 
he couldn’t get it back again,” the 
director stated. 

The regulation limits reimburse- 
ment to the counties—and thence 

Continued on page 38 
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Milestones 

William B. Maley, statistician in Insurance Company of North 
America’s Philadelphia office, marked his 50th anniversary with 
the company in February. He was honored at a luncheon and was 
presented with a silver plaque by INA President John A. Die- 
mand. First hired as a part-time telephone operator, Maley be- 
came head of the fire and auto statistical department in 1928, and 
still heads the fire section. 

Surety Underwriters Association of New York City marked the 
50th anniversary of its founding at a luncheon-meeting on 
March 5. 


Daily Reports 


Continued from page 37 


to the welfare recipients—to $1 
per person per month, but allows 
up to $10 per case per month. Jus- 
tis said the distinction is that one 
family constitutes one “case,” al- 
though there may be many chil- 
dren. 

James Fresques, Denver wel- 
fare manager, complained strong- 
ly about the state practice last 
August. 

“We consider payment of any in- 
surance premium to be an unwar- 
ranted expenditure of funds when 
the recipient’s needs for hospitali- 
zation, medical items and burial 
through existing pro- 
grams,” Fresques stated. (Moun- 
tain States) 


Miss Minnie F. Dellinger, 
second from left, was honored 
at a luncheon marking her 
50th year with American Cas- 
ualty, Reading, Pa. Others, 
left to right, include Lewis 
H. Bernet, vice president and 
treasurer; Arthur F. Seelig, 
vice president; Miss M. Mar- 
garet Newkirk, representing are met 
company's Quarter Century 
Club; and Harold G. Evans, 
president. Miss Dellinger heads 
the underwriting services de- 
partment. March 2—Manufacturers of air- 

craft, missiles and spacecraft 
need liability protection when cre- 
ating new military weapons, an 
editorial in Planes, official publi- 
cation of Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, states. 

Even the largest defense con- 
tractor literally gambles with 
bankruptcy every time a major 
weapon system is tested, the edi- 
torial says. There are unusual 
risks for contractors in the de- 
velopment and testing of new pow- 
erful air-space weapons. Damage 
claims from an accident could 
wipe out a corporation. 

Concern of these defense con- 
tractors extends to incidents oc- 
curring not only during the actual 
course of contract performances, 
but also to incidents which might 
occur many years after the con- 
tract is completed, as a result of 
which the manufacturer might be 
sued for enormous sums on a the- 
ory of product liability. 

A bill providing such federal 





International Claim Association will mark its 50th anniversary 
at an annual convention scheduled for September 27 to 30, 1959, 
at the Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Florida. 

Rusiness Men’s Assurance of America marked the 50th anni- 
versary of its founding with special ceremonies during February. 
Citywide observances were held in Kansas City, Mo., including 
a Chamber of Commerce luncheon at which Holgar Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life Insurance, was principal speaker. 


Mutual of Omaha President V. J. Skutt 
(right), Dr. Charles Mayo, (center) and 
Richard Walker, vice president of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, study 
a scroll presented to Mutual of Omaha 
in honor of its 50th anniversary. Pres- 
entation was made at a luncheon at 
which Dr. Mayo, of Mayo Clinic and a 
member of Mutual's board of directors, 
and newscaster Bob Considine were fea- 
tured speakers. Company announced 
additional benefits without added cost 
for all qualified policyowners. Travel 
accidental death coverage has been 
added to contracts. 








John Hancock has passed the $7 billion mark in group life in 
force. Company wrote its first group policy in 1924. 

American General Life, Houston, Tex., has passed the $500 
million insurance in force figure. 

Colonial Life of America has passed the $500 million mark for 
total insurance in force. 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Tex., which is also celebrating 
its 50th year, sold its one millionth policy early this year. The 
young family which had purchased the policy were guests at a 
luncheon, and $100 U. S. savings bonds were presented to the 
three children. 


indemnification (H. R. 4103) to 
$500 million has been introduced 
by Representative Carl Vinson, 
chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 


March 4—A ruling issued by the 

Utah Insurance Commission 
that car warranty policies are in- 
surance policies is headed for a 
test in court. Carl A. Hulbert, Utah 
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commissioner, has been named 
defendant in a “friendly” suit 
which seeks a declaratory judg- 
ment on the legality of the depart- 
mental ruling. 

Hulbert ruled in November 1958 
that the automobile warranty com- 
panies must comply with the Utah 
insurance code. His action was 
prompted by complaints from Utah 
residents that car warranty claim 
service had been “very poor 
and in some instances flat denial 
of the claim,” Hulbert 
(Mountain States) 


added. 


NALU Wants No Life 
Insurance Terms in SS 


March 9—National Association of 
Life Underwriters suggests 
outlawing the use of life insur- 
ance terminology “in all avenues 
of communication of Social Secur- 
itv information to the public and 
in the Social Security Act itself.” 
A committee report, drafted by 
Albert C. Adams of Philadelphia, 
points out, “the taxes paid by em- 
and employers are not 
‘premiums’ in the customary sense 
of the word. They are social taxes 
and confer no rights or benefits 
other than those appropriated at 
the will of Congress, which has 
full power to raise, lower or omit 
benefits without regard to taxes. 
Nor is a Social Security card ‘an 
insurance policy’ or like one, be- 
cause the latter is a contract and 
there is no contract between the 
government and the payer of so- 
cial security taxes. 

“For millions of Americans the 
Social Security benefit will spell 
the difference between deprivation, 
on the one hand, and an assured 
income provided on a basis consis- 
tent with self-respect and dignity, 
on the other.’ Nothing in the law 
states that such an income is as- 
sured. Nor is there any assurance 
that Congress will retain benefits 
at a level ‘consistent with self- 
respect and dignity’ when in view 
of past history the tax load gets 
to be approximately one-tenth of 
the national payroll in addition to 
federal and state income taxes.” 


ployees 


March 9—Blue Cross plans in New 
York State are urging state 
legislators to support an amend- 
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Electronic News Flashes 


General American Life’s data 
processing system for group A&S 
claims has reduced time and man- 
power needed to process claim pay- 
ments—often over 1,000 a day 
and supplies increased statistical 
control information so company 
and its clients can evaluate trends 
in group A&S coverages. 

New system, developed by How- 
ard H. Brightman of the group 
actuarial department, consists of 
an electronic adding machine 
inter-coupled with an IBM key 
punch machine on a “slave attach- 
ment” This combination 
punches rounded out dollar figures 
at the intermediate stages and 
concludes with punched actual dol- 
lar and cents totals. 

The system has eliminated a sep- 
arate key punch operation for mak- 
ing daily cash drafts. The punch 


basis. 


cards now contain—and can pro- 
duce as needed—a variety of sta- 
tistical information about group 
policyholders. It has also elimina- 
ted extensive editing of the infor- 
mation to be put in the punch 
cards on group A&S claims, and 
enabled the company to put bank 
drafts on punch cards as they are 
paid. 


State Mutual Life Assurance has 
put into operation an IBM Mag- 
netic Drum Data Processing Ma- 
chine (“650 computer”). 

Volume processing of complex 
insurance transactions at low cost 
by electronic equipment becomes 
essential to maintain a favorable 
competitive position in an indus- 
try continually offering greater di- 
versification of products for the 
protection and security of its pol- 

Continued on page 82 





ment to the state insurance law 
which would permit Blue Cross 
plans to cover nursing care and 
related services in the home fol- 
lowing hospital care. 

Passage of the amendment 
would make it possible for Blue 
develop programs de- 
signed to reduce the cost of hospi- 
shortening hospital 
stays and providing coverage for 
follow-up home nursing service in 
qualified cases, the statement from 
eight N. Y. Blus 
Appliances, drugs, medi 
cines, and supplies which ordi- 
narily would be provided in the 
hospital, as well as ambulance ser- 


Cross to 


tul care by 


Cross plans 


states. 


vice, could also be made available, 
but new coverage would not pro- 
vide for services by doctors. 


March 10—A total of 1,048 ap- 

plicants have qualified for the 
1959 Million Dollar Round Table, 
according to Adon N. Smith II, 
CLU, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Charlotte, N. 
Round Table. 


C., chairman of the 


He predicts that the 1959 total 
will come close to last year’s rec- 
ord of 2,987. Changes in the rules 
governing credit for term insur- 
ance will have a stabilizing effect 


on the growth the Round Table 


has experienced in the last three 
years. He also said the falling off 
in many lines of business activity 
in the early part of 1958 had un- 
doubtedly contributed to reducing 
the number of potential qualifiers. 


New Slant for 
CPCU Curriculum 


March 12—In June 1960 CPCU 

examinations will cover a sub 
stantially revised curriculum, an 
nounced by American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwrit 
ers. 

The revised curriculum will fol- 
low the broad outline of the orig- 
inal curriculum. But the subjects 
of human motivation and market 
ing, with emphasis upon distribu- 
tion methods in insurance will be 
introduced. Government regula 
tion of and government relation- 
ships to business will be substi 
tuted for the 
American government. The sub 


present study of 
ject of social insurance legislation 
will be studied in conjunction with 
private methods of handling risk. 
Greater emphasis will be placed 
upon the law of torts and account 
ing aids to management. The 
principles of management will be 
udded as a new curriculum sub 
ject. 


Continued on page 40 
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March 12 — Despite the progress 

made in reducing mortality 
in the United States, two deaths 
in every five still occur at ages 
under 65, report statisticians of 
Metropolitan Life. 

More than 670,000 deaths a year 
are at ages under 65. Included 
were about 108,000 babies less 
than a year old and more than 
400,000 people in the 45-64 year 
age bracket. 

Most deaths among babies un- 
der one year old are associated 
with pathological conditions exist- 
ing prior to birth or with the 
hazards of the birth process, the 
statisticians point out. Very dif- 
ferent is the mortality picture for 
the 1-24 age group, where acci- 
dents are responsible for a greater 
number of deaths than all other 
causes combined, even among the 


girls. Among boys at these ages, 
motor vehicle accidents alone ac- 
count for more than one quarter 
of the deaths. 

In the 25-44 age group, diseases 
of the heart, arteries, and kidneys 
account for nearly a third of the 
deaths among the males with ac- 
cidents a close second. Among 
women at these ages, cancer heads 
the list of causes of death. 


Insurance Institute 
Awards 


March 13—Insurance Institute of 
America will award final cer- 
tificates to 122 persons for its ex- 
aminations in January. New award 
winners are from 36 cities 
throughout the United States. 
Overall passing ratio for the A, 
B and C examinations in January 
1959 was 72.3 per cent when 937 
examinations were taken by 867 
persons. In January 1958, 796 ex- 
aminations were taken by 707 per- 
sons who attained a 67 per cent 
passing ratio. 





Canadian Life Firms Report 2% Increase 


March 11—Sales of life insurance in Canada during 1958, as 

reported by Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, 
were about 2 per cent above the total sales in 1957, with sales 
of $5,572.9 million compared with $5,477.1 million in 1957. Ordi- 
nary life insurance, which accounts for nearly 80 per cent of 
total sales, improved by 2.3 per cent to a total of $4,347 million. 
Group insurance 1958 sales at $1,129.2 million topped those in 
the previous year by a narrow margin, while industrial life sales 
dropped by 8 per cent to $96.7 million. 

Percentage increases varied in the different areas with the 
largest percentage gains for ordinary life being made in Mari- 
time and western provinces. The two large industrial provinces 
were nearer the 1957 level, Ontario being 2.5 per cent above 1957, 
while sales in Quebec were 3.3 per cent below the previous year. 
Here are ordinary life insurance sales by provinces for 1958 and 


1957 with percentage changes. 


Millions of dollars 





1958 

British Columbia 400.8 
Alberta 323.6 
Saskatchewan 129.5 
Manitoba 188.3 
Ontario 1,801.3 
Quebec 1,251.4 
Nova Scotia 134.4 
New Brunswick 82.2 
Prince Edward Island 10.9 
Newfoundland 24.6 
4,347.0 
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% increase 





1957 
376.5 6.5 
304.8 6.1 
114.7 12.9 
173.9 8.3 
1,756.7 2.5 
1,292.3 —3.3 
119.4 12.5 
80.0 2.8 
9.0 2.1 
21.1 16.6 
4,248.4 2.3 


—Lillian Millar 


Since the first IIA examination 
was given in 19538, 1342 persons 
have been awarded the final cer- 
tificate. Next examination series 
will be conducted on May 25, 26 
and 27. 


March 13 — Colorado Supreme 
Court has ruled that a de- 
fendant in a traffic accident dam- 
age case must reveal who his in- 
surance carrier is and how much 
protection it affords him. 

Justice Leonard Sutton, in a 
strong dissent, claimed it would 
“force unjustified settlements,” 
which will lead to “substantial 
raising of insurance rates.” 

Writing for the majority, Jus- 
tice Doyle stressed the dollar data 
still could not be presented to 
juries in damage cases. But he 
said plaintiffs should be given the 
information at pre-trial confer- 
ences to “eliminate secrets, mys- 
teries and surprises.” (Mountain 
States) 


Company Bans Agents 


From Mutual Fund Sales 


March 15 — Connecticut Mutual 
Life has officially banned its 
agents from selling mutual funds. 
In a letter to general agents, 
Agency Vice President Raymond 
W. Simpkin pointed out that the 
company “has never knowingly 
contracted an agent who is li- 
censed or registered to sell mutual 
funds.” He called for the cancel- 
lation of contracts of agents who 
have become so registered or li- 
censed. 

Simpkin said that Connecticut 
Mutual does not feel that an agent 
can sell mutual funds and still do 
full justice to his role as a life 
underwriter. Men who attempt to 
do both, he declared, are “part- 
time life insurance agents and 
their sales philosophy is contrary 
to our concept of our business.” 


March 16 —Life insurance own- 
ership has been rising sharp- 
ly throughout the world. Total in 
force in over half of 32 reporting 
countries has increased even more 
rapidly than in the United States 
in the past five years, Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 
Analyzing the figures of 32 
countries of Europe, Asia and the 
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Americas, the Institute found that 
one-third reported an increase in 
life insurance in force of more 
than 100 per cent in these five 
years. These larger gains were in 
France, West Germany, Japan, 
Austria, Israel and several Latin 
American countries. The U. S. 
rise was 66 per cent. 

The ratio of insurance in force 
to national income, a rough mea- 
sure of the protection afforded by 
the insurance, has increased in 
the five years in all but five of 28 
countries for which these figures 
are available. It is up one-third or 
more in 13 countries; and in Japan 
and Puerto Rico it has more than 
doubled. In the U. S. this ratio 
increased just about one-third. 


Arbitration Used in 
20,000 Damage Claims 


March 17—A record of 20,000 

cases, involving claimed dam- 
ages of more than $6,250,000, were 
concluded in 1958 through the Na- 
tionwide Inter-Company Arbitra- 
tion Agreement. 

N. Morgan Woods, manager of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies’ claims bureau, 
said the increase of 5,800 cases 
over 1957 is due in part to new 
signatory companies, as well as a 
nominal but greater use of arbi- 
tration by non-signatory com- 
panies. 

“There are 282 signatory com- 
panies now participating in the 
Agreement,” Woods reported, “and 
more than 600 claim men serving 
on 95 arbitration committees es- 
tablished in their respective local- 
ities throughout the country.” 


March 17—Accidents take an an- 

nual toll of more than 42,000 
lives in the United States among 
men between the ages of 15 and 
64, the main working ages, statis- 
ticians of Metropolitan Life re- 
port. 

This death rate of 85 per 100,- 
000, is about seven times the toll 
taken by pneumonia or tuberculo- 
sis. Accidents are the leading 
sause of death among men at ages 
15-39, and only heart disease ac- 
counts for a greater number of 
deaths at ages 40-44. Even at ages 

Continued on page 42 
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New National Headquarters for NALU 


Washington, D. C. National Association of columns. Architects, Clas and Riggs, will 
Life Underwriters has purchased a building direct remodeling operations. Occupancy 
at 1922 F St., N.W., for use as permanent is expected by early 1960. When completed, 
headquarters. Structure (above) is of red working area will comprise about 19,000 
brick with white stone trim and limestone sq. ft. 





INVESTMENTS OF U. S. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(000,000 Omitted) 





CHANGE IN 
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1957 1958 1957 1958 
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males at ages 15-64 rose 20 per 
cent between 1949 and 1956. In 
none of these age groups do fatali- 
ties resulting from motor vehicle 
accidents comprise less than 40 
per cent of the total accident mor- 
tality; at ages 20-24 the propor- 
tion is nearly 70 per cent. 


Daily Reports 


Continued from page 41 


45-64, accidental deaths are out- 
numbered only by those from the 
cardiovascular diseases and can- 
cer. 

One factor alone accounts for the 


And In The Future 


April 2-3—Regional meeting, ALC, Sham- 
rock Hilton, Houston, Tex. 

April 2-4—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Surety Bond Producers, Hotel 


unfavorable trend of fatal acci- 
dents among working men: motor 
vehicles accidents. Mortality rate 


from this cause among. white 





How Much to Run An Agency? 
NAMIA Finds Costs Have Jumped 30% 


A 30 per cent jump in the cost of running a fire and casualty agency 
shows up in a survey made by the National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents. 

Association members heard a special report by a committee that had 
studied costs of agency operations and described results at the agents’ 
Mid-Year Meeting in Florida during March. 

The old figure of 7% per cent of premiums, which had traditionally 
been sealed as the cost of doing business for the average agency, has now 
risen to 9.9 per cent. of premiums taken in. 

Study was conducted by an independent firm of public accountants 
in Washington, D. C. 
this company, and returns were mailed direct to it. 


Questionnaire was prepared under supervision of 
Total replies num- 
bered 889, or 18 per cent of eligible members, a larger response than 
anticipated. It more than met credibility requirements set up by research 
standards. Of the 889 responses, incomplete answers and those showing 
20 per cent or more of income from other sources were dropped. 

Of the 667 replies used, 514 were from agencies with premium volume 
up to $200,000. Only when an agency reached the million dollar mark 
did a sharp break appear in the cost of doing business. At this point 
the survey showed a drop in costs from 11 to 6 per cent. 

In separating the fire and casualty writings, the replies showed that 
fire premiums (including homeowners and marine) accounted for 35 per 
cent of premiums. Casualty and surety (including auto liability and 
physical damage) covered 65 per cent of total premiums written. 

Accompanying table shows an analysis of the relationship of expense 
to total premiums by agency premium volume. 


Analysis of Expenses Shows %o of Expense to Premium 


AGENCY VOLUME—In Thousands of Dollars 


31 66 101 151 201 251 501 
' Up to to to to to to to to Over 
EXPENSE a ) 2 5( 5 
XPENSE 30 6 190 190 200 250 500 1000 1000 
Salaries 136 3.58 6:22 4.00 4.52 -4.17 503° 5.91. 3.56 
Office Supplies By | a2 | 54 jae -48 -41 som ay! 
Utiiities and Rent 1.70: 1.08 98 9 .99 te 71 72 .46 
Telephone and Telegraph 89 .59 -46 41 Be 43 . 36 . 26 19 
Postage 44 me | .28 26 sao Be Se 21 19 12 
Legal and Accounting .19 25 Se oka m &.) .10 .10 a .10 
Depreciation 6l 54 .44 47 .34 .40 4] ee 22 
Contributions and Dues .54 41 Ye | .27 23 .21 me .20 -ll 
Uncollected Premiums 1.65 .48 “ae sae ae Pe tr ane Be ly .04 
Advertising OG UBS 27S oS “SR 6S eat AR 4, 
Auto Expense 2.7% 2,66: 1.22 .89 . 84 .70 .60 41 08 
Other Expense oo: osm 590 EE TO, ebe2 21 3h. 174 94 
Total 14.89 12.86 10.59 10.98 10.01 9.51 10.07 10.98 6.37 
- = se a = 
sources NAMIA SURVEY 1959 
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Plaza, New York. 

April 6-9—NAIC, Blanks Committee and 
subcommittees, Insurance Department, 
New York City, N. Y. 

April 13-14—Regional meeting, ALC, Dink- 
ler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
April 13-15—Automation forum, LOMA, 

Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

April 20-22—Accident and sickness meet- 
ing, LIAMA, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

April 27—Insurance Brea'fast. U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce annua! mesting, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

April 30-May I|—Annual meeting, Southern 
Claims Conference, Hotel George Wash- 
ington, Jacksonville, Fla. 

May 4-6—Annual meeting, American Mu- 
tual Insurance Alliance, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

May 4-6—Annual meeting, HIAA, Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. 

May 5-8—Spring conference, Association of 
Casualty Accountants and Statisticians, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 6-8—Combination companies confer- 
ence, LIAMA, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

May 6-8—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurance Adjusters, 
Shomrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

May 7-8—Regional meeting, ALC, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

May 10-12—Third annual Industrial Mutua! 
Aid & Disaster Control Conference, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

May !1-l4—Annual meeting, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

May 13-15—Meeting, Insurance Company 
Education Directors Society, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

May 1|7-June 12—Seminar in life company 
management, School of Insurance Admin- 
istration, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
New York. 

May 18-20—Convention, American Associa- 
tion of Managing General Agents, Essex 
House, New York. 

May 18-20—Annual conference, Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 24-26—Western Round Table, LAA, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

May 25-26—Spring meeting, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

May 31-June 4—50th anniversary meeting, 
Special Libraries Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

June 8-12—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Boston. 

June I1-13—Medical Section, ALC, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 14-17—Annual meeting, International 
Association of A&H Underwriters, French 
Lick, Ind. 

June 15-July 24—Agents School of the Far 
West, California Association of Insurance 
Agents, Berkeley campus, University of 
California. 

June 18-19—Convention, Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Schwartz Hotel, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

June 21-24—Annual meeting, Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, The Inn, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

July 20-August 7—School for agents, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

June 21-25—Annual meeting, Million Dollar 
Round Table, Hotel Americana, Miami 
Beach. 

July 27-31-—Life Underwriting School, Con- 
necticut State Association of Life Under- 
writers, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 
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Company News: Employers Mutual 
Casualty Forms Auto Subsidiary 


Employers Mutual Casualty, Des 
Moines, has established a new 
subsidiary, EMCASCO, to write 
automobile insurance at lower 
cost for selected risks. Company 
is licensed to operate in Iowa. 

Wolverine, Battle Creek, Mich., 
has acquired slightly over 50 
per cent of stock of Secured In- 
surance of Indianapolis. Associ- 
ation has been formed between 
these two companies and River- 
side, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Secured. John H. Carton, 
president of Wolverine and Fed- 
eral Life and 
made board chairman of Se- 
cured. 

Quaker City Life, Philadelphia, 
has acquired all of the ordinary 
and industrial, A&S, and hos- 
pitalization business of Semi- 
nole Life, West Palm Beach. A 
semi-annual dividend of 
75 cents per share and a five 
per cent stock dividend were 
declared. Dividends are payable 
April 15 to stock of 
April 1. 

Textile, High Point, N. C., has 
been licensed in the District of 
Columbia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
with application pending in 
Georgia. Previously a casualty 
specialist, the company’s North 
Carolina license has been ex- 
tended to include fire and allied 
lines. A $210,000 issue of new 
stock was closed recently with 
a 26 per cent oversubscription. 
Firm has issued 100,000 shares 


Casualty, was 


cash 


record 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance has voted to in- 
crease outstanding capital stock 
to $4 million by issuing 100,000 
additional shares at $10 par. 
Stock is to be paid for in full by 
transfer of $1 million from the 
company’s surplus account. Is- 
suance will be on the basis of 
one new share for every three 
held. 

American Independent Reinsur- 
ance at its annual meeting in 
March announced a 5 per cent 
stock dividend has paid 
last October. This was the firsi 
dividend declared by the com- 
pany. 

Ultramar Inter-America Corpora- 
tion, New York, has centered 
reinsurance’ brokerage 
tions in Havana, Cuba, effective 
March 30. Operating facilities 
of Oficinas de Ultramar S.A., an 
affiliate, will be used. A New 
York office will continue to be 
maintained as a 
and service unit. 

American Security Insurance, At- 
lanta, has been licensed as a 
stock fire company in Pennsy]- 
vania. 

American Surety of New York has 
declared a dividend of 25 cents 
per share paid April 1 to stock 
of record March 6. Stockholders 
have been asked to approve a 


been 


opera- 


coordinating 


proposal permitting use of au- 
thorized but unissued shares for 
of stock 


payment dividends. 


Officers further propose another 
sash dividend of 25 cents pay- 
able July 1, and a stock dividend 
of one share for each 25 held 
payable October 1. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, has 
been licensed in Iowa, and now 
operates in 30 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
Life of Virginia has declared a 
stock dividend of 4 per cent 
payable March 30 to stockhold- 
ers of record March 2. 
American Progressive Health, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., has been 
licensed in Georgia. Company is 
licensed in 18 states, with appli- 
cations pending in several more. 
Argonaut Insurance has opened a 
Minneapolis branch office and is 
now writing participating work- 
men’s compensation and genera! 
liability in Minnesota. 
Southland Life, Dallas, in addi- 
tion to its regular $1.75 cash 
dividend, has proposed issuance 
of one additional share for every 
three shares held. Both the an- 
nual cash dividend and extra 
shares were payable March 10 
to stock of record February 27. 
National Association of Indepen- 
dent Insurers has added 15 new 
member companies to its rolls. 
Of the newcomers, 12 are stock 
companies, two are mutuals, and 
one is a reciprocal. 
Philadelphia Life has declared a 
20 per cent stock dividend, paid 
March 9 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 16. 
Civil Service Employees Insurance 
declared payable on or about 
February 16 a stock dividend of 
one share for each six held to 
stock of record on December 31, 
1958. 


with par value of $5. ae 
: Pn ER 9) ee Amount Record 
Metropolitan Insurance of Chic ago Company per Share Payable Date 
and Marquette Casualty, New American Re-!nsurance.. . $.30 March 16 March 6 
Orleans, have announced forma- Bankers Nationa! Life . $.10 March 16 March 6 
tion of the Metropolitan-Mar- Phoenix... .. te  * — 
quette Group. No changes are 
: ‘ arterl 
involved in corporate structures cary 
of ownership. John J. Fahren- Anchor Casualty . aca $.433, March 15 March 9 
: ; ess ($1.75 cumulative conv. pref. 
bach is president of both com- (common stock. . $.25 March 15 March 9 
panies. Craftsman... . $.10 March 31 March 25 
: “7 ’ : Excelsior. ... $.10 March 24 March 5 
Reliance, Philadelphia, has_ in- Home Fire and Marine $.40 March 13 March 9 
creased its paid up capital to Po ee a : S26 a _ be 
eet cae, TS outhwestern Investmen ; arc ebruary 18 
$7,618,000 by issuing 200 shares ien $.0214 March 2 February 18 
of common stock, par value $10. Textile .10 March 10 February 27 
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Agents Make Mark in Public 


Aided by ACSC, agents have been sitting in for local TV programs to discuss 


BELOW, scenes from the "John Happy Family" series of history shows Chinese bocatmen dividing cargoes to share 
TV slides from ACSC and Western Underwriters introduce the risk. Then the ''Happy's" experience a series of disasters, 
the “happy' family of three. A brief scene from insurance ranging from a runaway auto injuring pedestrians to a 
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Service TV 


insurance—as a public service 


fishing line breaking a window. These scenes give a panel 
of local insurance agents a chance to tell the TV audience 
about coverages needed against each hazard. 
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VER WTMJ-TV in Milwaukee in May 

1957, the “John Happy Family” 
started a career which is the exact op- 
posite of their happy name. They moved 
from one disaster to another. First Mr. 
Happy smashed the family car into the 
side of a public building, injuring two 
pedestrians enroute. Then the family set 
out on a vacation which took them 
through fires, floods, tornadoes and thefts. 
Their story reached some sort of a climax 
when father injured some of junior’s fin- 
gers as he closed the car door. 

3ut it’s all in the interest of public ser- 
vice. The “Happy’s” are figures in a series 
of slides. Their accidents allow a panel 
of local insurance agents to explain to 
the TV audience the protection that’s 
available against each hazard. From these 
scenes —some of which are shown on 
these pages—the agents can explain in- 
surance benefits in liability, burglary, 
auto, and other property and casualty 
damage cases. 

After their debut in Milwaukee, the 
“Happy’s” appeared again in Oklahoma, 
North Dakota and several other localities. 
Now they are scheduled to go through 
their accidents again on WTTW in Chi- 
cago next September. 





Basically, the TV presentation consists 
of a series of 35 mm slide transparencies 
with suggested questions the moderator 
of the show can ask the agents about each 
slide. It is outlined now as six or more 
15-minute shows but can be adapted for 
half-hour presentations as well. 

All but one of the appearances of the 
“Happy” family have been on non-commer- 
cial time that each TV station allocates 
to public service programs. Their first 
appearance was prepared for “The Wo- 
man’s World” which is conducted by 
WTMJ-TV’s popular Beulah Donohue. 
George Nicoud of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents suggested the 
idea. When he got some encouragement, 
he called on Charles C. Clarke, public 
relations director for the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies in the 
Midwest. Clarke and the ACSC supplied 
the slides with help from the Western 
Underwriters Association. 

The one commercial appearance of the 
“Happy” family has been from KDIX in 
Dickinson, North Dakota. There the edu- 
cational format of the series was main- 
tained, but the agents presented it in 
prime early evening time and opened and 
closed it with brief commercials. 

Available on loan now from ACSC pub- 
lic relations offices, sets of the 33 slides 
and the suggested script can be used by 
any agents’ groups on local TV stations. 
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What Health Insurance Can 
o for Senior Citizens 


The “over 65" group has come in for special attention 


in the past few months. Mr. Follmann surveys what the 


carriers of voluntary health insurance are doing now 


and can do for this section of the population. 


i the relatively few years since 
their special problems became of 
broad active concern, outstanding 
progress has been made in meeting 
the health insurance needs of our 
senior citizens. Experience with 
their risk is accumulating daily. 
Competition has sparked the de- 
velopment of many methods for ex- 
tending insurance to older people. 
Some of these approaches were 
unheard of even five years ago. The 
seven principal methods being em- 
ployed are: 


1. Continuation of insurance on 
older active workers under group 
insurance plans. 


Group Continued 


2. Continuation of group insur- 
ance on workers who retire and 
their dependents, generally with 
part or all of the premium paid by 
the employer. 


3. Continuation on an individual 
policy or contract basis of coverage 
originally provided by group insur- 
ance. This is accomplished by con- 
version of the group coverage on 
termination of employment or of 
membership in the insured group. 


4. New issuance of group insur- 
ance on such groups of older people 
as associations of retired persons 
or employees, retired teachers and 
civil servants, and Golden Age 
Clubs. 

5. Continuation into the later 
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years of individual insurance pur- 
chased at the younger ages. 

6. New issuance of individual 
insurance at advanced ages. 

7. Issuance of insurance that be- 
comes paid-up at age 65, thus en- 
abling the policyholder to pay for 
his protection during his produc- 
tive years. 

All of these approaches are being 
employed by the insurance com- 
panies today. Other types of health 
insurers employ certain of these 
approaches and are making valu- 
able contributions to the extension 
of health insurance protection to 
aged people. 

While great progress has been 
made in the past five years in de- 
veloping a flexible basis by which 
voluntary health insurance can as- 
sist in financing the medical care 
costs of the aged, a fuller realiza- 
tion of the potential inherent in 
the various insuring mechanisms 
and a more adequate financing of 
medical care for the aged is depen- 
dent upon a coordination of several 
diversified efforts. 

1. Voluntary health insurance 
needs more public understanding 
of its purposes, its nature, and 
what it is accomplishing. The pub- 


lic generally is lacking in this 
awareness. It is for this reason 
that the insurance companies have 
recently created the Health Insur- 
ance Institute in an endeavor to 
overcome this lack of public under- 
standing. 

Much has already been accom- 
plished. However, the cooperative 
assistance of other health insuring 
mechanisms and of many other 
sources of information and com- 
munications is needed to assure 
the firm accomplishment of this 
endeavor. The entire corps of medi- 
cal professional personnel, public 
health personnel, the secondary 
schools, employers, labor unions, 
rural and farmers organizations, 
community organizations, and 
others can help in an important 
way to create a better informed 
public. 


More to Be Done 


2. More can be done to extend 
health insurance protection of the 
future aged. In any consideration 
of the provision of a financing 
mechanism for the medical care of 
the future aged, one fact is para- 
mount today: the mechanism, the 
facility, by which the future aged 
might be protected against the fi- 
nancial hazards of accident and 
illness does exist; it remains only 
for it to be purchased to a greater 
degree. This fact is often over- 
looked. 
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The insurance companies and 
others have, for the most part 
within the past five years, made 
the facility for protection available 
to the American people. It now re- 
mains, under a voluntary approach, 
for people as individuals or as em- 
ployers, union leaders, or leaders 
of other types of organizations to 
choose to purchase this available 
protection. In a free society these 
choices can be made subjectively. 
Insurance has to compete for the 
available dollar in any instance. 


Fostering Free Choice 


From the standpoint of the in- 
dividual who is not protected as a 
member of a group, choice must 
be made between health insurance 
and the many appealing, often 
highly advertised and installment 
purchased, consumer goods and 
services. He alone can make the 
choice so long as health insurance 
remains on a voluntary basis. He 
should be given every assistance 
in the making of his choice by the 
dissemination of helpful informa- 
tion as has previously been sug- 
gested. He should be made acutely 
aware of the value, and in many 
cases the need, for such protection. 
It must be made clear to him that 
he cannot seek protection for the 
child-bearing period alone, discon- 
tinuing the insurance thereafter, 
and then expect to resume his cov- 
erage upon retirement. 

With respect to the employer, 
health insurance has to compete 
not only with all the costs of pro- 
duction, including wages, but with 
other types of fringe benefits de- 
sired or demanded by employees. 
The problem of providing health 
insurance for the future retired is 
primarily one of financing. The em 
ployer cannot exceed his resources. 
He, furthermore, cannot provide so 
much in fringe benefits that he 
will be placed at a disadvantage 
with his competitors. Employers in 
America, aided by tax incentives, 
have accepted their responsibility 
to their employees on an increas- 
ingly generous scale, to the extent 
where today fringe benefits aver- 
uge some 20 per cent of payroll. 

The employer is also faced with 
the problem of the extent to which 
his productive employees are will- 

Continued on page 75 
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Forty Per Cent of Senior Citizens Protected 


A nationwide consumer survey of health insurance, conducted 
by the National Analysts of Philadelphia and published by the 
Health Insurance Institute, shows that 23 per cent of the popula- 
tion 65 and over, or 3.5 million persons, were protected against 
the costs of accident and sickness by individual health care 
policies. This percentage does not include those persons covered 
only under group health insurance programs. 

When the survey data were collected in November 1957, it was 
found that some 35 per cent of the persons 65 and over had 
individual or group health insurance coverage. By the end of 
1958, the Institute estimated that more than 40 per cent of senior 
citizens were protected by health insurance. 

In the individual health policy field, the 23 per cent coverage 
figure for the 65-and-over age bracket surpassed the 22 per cent 
figure for the over-all population of the U.S. Some 38 million 
Americans were covered by individual policies, the Institute said. 

In 18 months, insurance company programs limited to persons 
65 and over have been introduced into more than one-third of the 
nation’s 49 states. Similar and more numerous plans almost cer- 
tainly will be spread to other states in the near future, predicts 
the Institute. 


HIAA Urges Protection for Over 65's 


Aiming for “improved permanence” in health insurance, presi- 
dents and other top executives of companies in the Heaith Insur- 
ance Association of America resolved last December to encourage 
the more rapid spread of hospital, medical and surgical insurance 
among people aged 65 and over. 

In a special meeting, the HIAA executives resolved: 

“The purpose of the Health Insurance Association of America 
is to promote the development of voluntary insurance providing 
sound protection against loss of income and the expenses of 
hospital and medical care. It recognizes the individual and social] 
importance of even more rapid expansion of voluntary health in 
surance among the ever-growing segments of the population aged 
65 or older, of increased availability of health insurance for per- 
sons in impaired health and others whom voluntary health insur- 
ance might serve more effectively in the future, and of improved 
permanence of health insurance coverage generally.” 

Principal features of the HIAA resolution are: insurers offer- 
ing individual and family coverage of the cost of health care 
under contracts renewable at the option of the insurer should 
continue and accelerate their progress in minimizing the refusal 
of renewal solely because of deterioration of health after issu 
ance; insurers offering health care coverages should, among the 
types of insurance contracts they offer, promptly make available 
to insurable adults policies which are guaranteed renewable for 
life; insurers should encourage the sale of permanent health care 
insurance where the need for this type of coverage exists, and 
insurers offering individual and family hospital, surgical, and 
medical care coverages should promptly take steps if they are 
not presently doing so to offer insurance coverages to persons 
now over age 65. 


Insurers writing coverage on a group basis, the resolution 


continues, should develop and aggressively promote soundly 


financed coverages that will continue after retirement, and in- 
surers offering coverage on a group basis should encourage the 
inclusion in group contracts of the right to convert to an indi- 
vidual contract on termination of employment. 





Variable Annuities Ready 
To Run—on Dual Tracks 


F variable annuities are going 

anywhere, they’ll have to move 
under dual regulation. 

That’s what the U. S. Supreme 
Court decided March 23 when it 
reversed a lower court’s decision 
on control for companies writing 
variable annuities. The lower court 
had said variable annuities were 
“insurance” and should be regu- 
lated by state insurance laws. The 
Supreme Court decided, by a 5-4 
vote, that the annuities have ‘an 
aspect of insurance” but it is not 
real or substantial. “In hard re- 
ality,” the Court’s majority de- 
cision said, “the issuer of a varia- 
ble annuity that has no element 
of a fixed return assumes no true 
risk in the insurance sense.” 

Plaintiff in the case was the fed- 
eral Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission which, for three years, has 
‘arried the case through the courts 
with encouragement from the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers and others. Defendants 
were two insurance companies 
formed in Washington, D. C., and 
authorized by the D. of C. insur- 
ance commissioner to sell variable 
annuities. 


Washington Comment 

So the big question is: Variable 
annuity, what now? Ray Stroupe, 
in Washington for THE SPECTATOR, 
talked to Robert A. Crichton, pres- 
ident of Variable Annuity Life, 
one of the companies directly in- 
volved in the Supreme Court case. 
Crichton told Stroupe, “This is 
certainly not the end of the va- 
riable annuity policy. It’s the be- 
ginning of the development of the 
variable annuity under SEC regu- 
lation.” 

But the decision shifts the spot- 
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light now to New Jersey. There 
tor five years, Prudential has spon- 
sored three bills which would per- 
mit insurance companies to segre- 
gate assets and issue variable 
annuity contracts. The bills have 
passed the Assembly but remain 
bottled up in a Senate committee. 
Since the Supreme Court decision 
clears up the problem of regulat- 
ing these policies, several reports 
indicate the bills may now go to 
the floor of the N. J. Senate for 
possible approval. 

Variable, or equity, annuities ex- 
press their benefit payments not in 
dollars but in units whose dollar 
value varies according to the value 
of the investments supporting 
them. Part of the annuity fund is 
invested in common stocks on the 
theory that prices and yields of 
stocks tend to follow the same pat- 
tern as the purchasing power of 
the dollar; the other part of the 
annuity is stated in fixed dollars. 
Thus the fixed portion gives the 
policyholder a guaranteed return 
while the variable portion in- 
creases or decreases to offset the 
fall or rise in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

The modern version of this plan 
was sold first, starting in 1952, to 
college faculties through College 
Retirement Equities Fund. This 
added the variable features to the 
fixed annuities that had been avail- 
able to educators since 1918 
through Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association. 

Pension trust fund managers 
have been able to develop their 
versions of variable plans since 
they are not subject to state in- 
surance laws. The asset values of 
these trust funds have, during 
these years of rising common stock 
prices, grown at a greater rate 


than the assets in which insurance 
companies are permitted to invest. 
This has brought on a movement 
to revise insurance investment reg- 
ulations so that carriers may buy 
more common stocks, 

The size of the market for in- 
dividual variable annuities has not 
been measured. In 1957 it was 
estimated that 200,000 persons had 
equity policies or were covered by 
pension trusts based on equity as- 
sets. The Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports that in 1957 ' insured 
pension plans, not of the variable 
annuity type, covered 4.9 million 
people, of whom 2.5 million are un- 
der “deferred annuity group an- 
nuities.” These latter state pre- 
miums in units and grant retire- 
ment benefits based on the income 
from those units. 

Those spokesmen favoring va- 
riable annuities have contended in- 
surance companies need investment 
portfolios which reflect the trends 
in business and finance. This, they 
say, is the best plan for tying re- 
tirement plans to the changes in 
the value of the dollar. 

Most insurance leaders, however, 
were neutral on the question of 
variable annuities. But this seg- 
ment did make it clear that if and 
when variable annuities were ap- 
proved for sale, state insurance 
laws should be passed to safeguard 
the public. As early as 1955 the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners accepted a subcom- 
mittee report suggesting legislative 
safeguards. 


Future Payments Uncertain 


Opposition from insurance lead- 
ers on the question of variable an- 
nuities has brought out the idea, 
on which the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision turned, that the uncertain 
value of future payments took 
these contracts out of the insurance 
field. The opponents also con- 
tended variable annuities: would 
undermine the public’s faith in life 
insurance, would reduce the effec- 
tiveness of life insurance agents, 
might cause unequal treatment for 
a company’s policyholders due to 
mortality rates and allocation of 
expenses. 

The battle is far from over. Car- 

Continued on page 81 
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So You Have to Make a Speech 


VERY insurance company 
executive at one time or another 
has to make a speech before a civic 
group, an insurance association 
meeting, a convention, or what 
have you. And when that time 
comes he wants to make the best 
possible speech in the best possible 
manner. 

An executive friend of mine 
found himself in such a dilemma 
the other day, so he asked that we 
give him some ideas that would 
help. With some outside help, we 
came up with a list of suggestions 
which enabled our friend to pull 
through with the proverbial “fly- 
ing colors.” 

Here are the pointers he found 
helpful: 

1. Say it your own way. If you 
want to avoid sounding like a 
stuffed shirt, speak in the same 
style and language you use in your 
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By ERNEST W. FAIR 


everyday conversation. It’ll come 
naturally. Any other way will be 
forced. If you pick up some data 
or information somewhere, present 
it in your own words, not those of 
the source. 


Raise Volume 


2. Talk louder than you have to. 
Not only will you be sure to be 
heard clearly, but instinctively you 
will put more effect into what you 
say. 

8. Vary the pitch of your voice. 
One pitch gets horribly monoto- 
nous. Whisper some, yell out on 
another point and use your normal 
voice, but change the pitch on your 
voice often throughout the speech. 

4. Keep your points down. You 
will make a much more lasting and 
worthwhile impression if you limit 
your message to three or four well 


emphasized points than if you at- 
tempt to “snow under” the audi- 
ence with a deluge of facts and 
fancies. 

5. Leave things alone. That 
means the necktie, the watch 
chain, the “specs” or anything else 
that attracts the attention of the 
audience away from what you are 
saying and to what your hands are 
doing. 

6. Look good. A good appear- 
ance helps to gain the favorable 
attention of your listeners. Try to 
avoid what some business and pro- 
fessional men have a habit of do- 
ing—make the speech in the same 
clothes in which they went about 
their chores all day long. 

7. Watch for repeti- 
tion. Nothing ruins a good speech 
faster than constantly repeating a 
pet cliche or even a pet word. If 


needless 


Continued on page 88 
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urtailing Agency Costs 


By WILLIAM H. WILSON, wilson & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


AYROLL for office personnel 
is undoubtedly the biggest over- 
head item inside the office. There 
is not a girl working today in any 
insurance agency who doesn’t hon- 
estly believe she is entitled to an 
immediate raise. There is no hope 
of cutting salaries, but it is possi- 
ble to deploy present forces more 
efficiently. Here are some ideas on 
how to do this. 

As far as actual mechanical pro- 
duction of policies is concerned, 
there seems little that can be done 
to effect economy of operation. As 
long ago as 1955 our office ex- 
plored the possibility of using 
IBM equipment, punch cards, or 
a ‘flex-o-writer’ tape so that poli- 
cies could be reproduced by ‘auto- 
mation.’ Let me tell you here and 
now that at the present time with 
known available equipment it is 
not practical at an agency level. 


Cost Prohibitive 


Lack of absolute uniformity of 
various company policies, too fre- 
quent changes of rates and forms, 
but above all, cost makes this op- 
peration impractical. There is a 
repetitive process in policy writ- 
ing and billing, that is, duplication 
of insured’s name, address, de- 
scription of coverage, term and 
premium. So there should be some 
way to utilize the mechanical pro- 
duction of this data to perform 
the combined tasks of policy writ- 
ing, billing and bookkeeping. The 
obvious answer is a flex-o-writer. 

Flex-o-writer is an automatic 
writing machine which produces 
a code-punched tape as a by-prod- 
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uct of writing the original docu- 
ment. The tape itself may be sent 
to a tabulating service bureau and 
fed into a machine which will 
make a punch card, eliminating 
au key punching operation. 

The disadvantage of this ma- 
chine it that every premium trans- 
action must pass through it. There- 
fore every policy and bill must be 
made on one or more such ma- 
chines. This creates a bottle neck 
in any office, large or small. It 
further requires a substantial in- 
vestment in capital equipment. 


Some Practical Suggestions 

Here are a few practical sug- 
gestions, however, about policy 
writing. 

Flat cancellations must be min- 
imized. The luxury of the auto- 
matic renewal must be stopped. 
Endorsements must be used where 
possible instead of re-writes. Firm 
orders must be secured for renew- 
als so that changes can be incor- 
porated when the policy is pre- 
pared, not later. 

A written application and new 
risk survey is a must in any size 
agency, large or small. Even in a 
one man, one girl agency, if the 
agent gives the girl an order on 
the back of an envelope, there are 
bound to be errors and omis- 
sions. An application form is a 
track to run on and the form sug- 
gests the information required 
which the agent no matter how 
experienced may omit, from time 
to time, if any other media is used. 

Completion of all information 
required and then some is neces- 


sary to eliminate subsequent com- 
pany correspondence. For ex- 
ample, the failure to designate a 
policy as a renewal may channel 
the daily at a home office or 
branch office level to new risk han- 
dling, resulting in costly inspec- 
tions, correspondence and the like. 
It is expedient for agency staff to 
be instructed to fully complete all 
policy blanks, and in many cases 
to type on the agent’s and com- 
pany’s daily additional informa- 
tion, using the back if necessary 
and attempting to anticipate any 
questions a home office under- 
writer may have. 

At this point it might be well to 
mention that many policies have 
been written by agents on specu- 
lation with the thought that maybe 
the company will not question the 
risk. These policies should never 
be written in the first place. If 
there is any question about it, 
don’t write it! 


Duplicate Invoice 

As soon as a policy is written, 
all records are kept to set up the 
renewal. The use of a duplicate 
invoice system is recommended 
with an expiration copy immedi- 
ately filed in the appropriate 
month of expirations. If the policy 
is later cancelled, the credit memo 
is filed in the month of expiration. 
When renewals are to be proc- 
essed, the credit memos can be 
matched with the expiration slips 
of policies not to be renewed. 

Since the cost of handling any 
premium transaction will be about 
$5.00 or more per item, it follows 
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that a premium of $25.00 or more 
must be produced before an 
agency can break even, let alone 
make any profit. Also since the 
chief element of expense on small 
individual policies is the collec- 
tion expense, agents should insist 
on payment of the renewal pre- 
mium before incurring the ex- 
pense of writing these policies. 
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A good electric calculator is in- 
valuable in computing extensions 
of rates and cancellations. Some 
of these machines with a big 
enough field can be set up so that 
earned and returned premiums 
may be computed simultaneously 
thereby proving the calculations. 

Needless to say billing sets or 
a duplicate invoice system are a 


must. A standard form of billing 
should be adopted by an agency 
so that all bills are the same. 
That is the layout; all auto in- 
voices should have the same in- 
formation and layout and not more 
or less information on any one 
than any other. The billing opera- 
tion offers the best opportunity 
for automation in even small or 
medium sized agencies. 


Helpful Byproducts 


A duplicate invoice may be pre- 
pared for tabulating at the same 
time the billing is done. With 
proper coding for company and 
sub-producer and appropriate com- 
missions on this copy only, ac- 
counts current and sub-producers 
statements can be prepared neatly, 
accurately and rapidly. A_ by- 
product can be control of accounts 
receivable using the same punched 
card information supplemented 
with payment data, and accounts 
payable control for company ac- 
counts is another result. 

The beauty of this operation is 
that the cost is within reach of 
the average agency. Accounts are 
always in balance. Staff time is 
saved and freed for other opera- 
tions. By coding the transactions, 
the accounts can tell a lot. The 
line can be designated, whether 
new or renewal, endorsement, can- 
cellation, audit or other. Counter- 
signature fees and postage allow- 
ances can be run through these 
accounts. 

A further by-product is the ter- 
rific saving at tax time with an 

Continued on page 83 
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Disclosure Act Gives Pension, 
Welfare Plans New Problems 


By A. ROMMEL AMBROSE 


Pension Consultants Organization 


S INCE the Federal Welfare and 


Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
(S-2888) has gone into force this 
year, employers across the nation 
are faced with an entirely new 
problem. Though the Secretary of 
Labor has been authorized to pre- 
pare the required reporting forms, 
he has not been given authority to 
issue regulations interpreting the 
Act. The task of translating this 
legal document into words and 
phrases easily understood by the 
already report-burdened employer 
has therefore been taken up by the 
various experts in the realm of 
Welfare and Pension planning and 
administration. Experts don’t al- 
Ways agree with one another, so 
the poor layman feels that the 
“waters are now muddier than 
ever.” 


Who is "Administrator"? 


There are, however, some points 
upon which all seem to agree. For 
those plans to which the Act ap- 
plies, the “administrator” is re- 
quired to make available for ex- 
amination by participants or bene- 
ficiaries a description of the plan 
or plans with all modifications and 
the latest annual report. In addi- 
tion, two copies each of the plan 
description including all amend- 
ments and modifications and an 
annual report must be filed with 
the Secretary of Labor. 


The “administrator” is the per- 
son or persons so designated by the 
Plan or collective bargaining agree- 
ment. In the absence of such desig- 
nation he is the person or persons 
actually responsible for the control, 
disposition, or management of the 
money received or contributed, 
whether such management is exer- 
cised directly or through an agent 
or trustee. It appears that each 
employer will have to decide in 
good faith who the “administrator” 
is—possibly the individual or group 
of individuals who are responsible 
for deciding costs or how much 
shall be contributed to the plan. 


Burden on Employer 


In many instances the president 
or owner of the firm will accept the 
burden of “administrator.” All the 
experts agree that neither the in- 
surance company, the bank (cor- 
porate trustee), individual trustees, 
nor the consultant can be the “ad- 
ministrator” or ‘administrators’ 
of the average plan. It is estimated 
that approximately 90 per cent of 
all persons covered under all types 
of plans coming within the scope 
of the Act are under plans admin- 
istered by the employer alone. The 
burden of naming the ‘‘administra- 
tor” will truly fall upon the em- 
ployer. 

The Act doves not specify that 
the “plan description” and “annual 


report” must be submitted to the 
Labor Department on forms de- 
signed and supplied by its Secre- 
tary. Though any form is accept- 
able as long as all the required 
data is set forth, it is advisable to 
use the forms prepared by the 
Labor Department. 

Report Form D-1 which calls for 
a description of a company’s plans 
and which must be executed and 
filed within 90 days after January 
1, 1959, or “within 90 days after 
the establishment of such a plan” 
has been available from any Re- 
gional Office, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


Form D-2 After Year 


Report Form D-2 covering the 
“annual report” of financial in- 
formation of plans must be filed 
“within 120 days after the close of 
the fiscal, policy, or calendar year, 
depending upon the basis on which 
plan records are kept. Thus the 
first annual report may be pub- 
lished on or before May 1, 1959 
(for plans maintaining records 
on a policy or fiscal year ending 
January 1, 1959), or as late as 
April 29, 1960 (for plans operating 
on a calendar year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1959).” 

Though the Act is not clear with 
respect to when the first annual re- 
ports are required, the Secretary 
of Labor, at least for the present, 
gave the preceding interpretation 
in response to inquiries. It is up 
to the “administrator,” however, 
to determine what interpretations 
to make in this and other connec- 
tions. At all times, he must bear 
in mind labor relations and other 
considerations in addition to strict- 
ly legal considerations. 


Sent from Washington 


I have been informed that the 
Bureau of Labor Standards is 
planning to distribute the Annual 
Report Form D-2 directly from 
Washington to each plan admin- 
istrator following receipt from him 
of the plan description Form D-1. 

It appears that separate forms 
should be used for each of the two 

Continued on page 80 
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Could You Become an Actuary? 


Try these sample questions from a mathematics examination 
high school students took last month. (Answers: page 77) 


N March 5, more than 100,000 high school students 

sharpened their pencils and sat down for an hour 
and 20 minutes of brain-stretching mathematical prob- 
lems. Object: to win prizes. 

But the objective of the Mathematical Association of 
America in sponsoring these tests for the last ten 
years has been much more far reaching. It hopes to 
interest the participating students in taking the col- 
lege training necessary for successful careers as actu- 
aries, engineers, and teachers. 

For the last two years, the Society of Actuaries has 
jointly sponsored these annual mathematical contests. 


Prizes go not only to outstanding individual con- 
testants but also to the top-ranking school teams. 

To find out how much we remembered about high 
school mathematics, THE SPECTATOR borrowed a copy 
of this year’s copyrighted examination questions. With 
permission from the sponsors of the contest, we re- 
produce here ten of this year’s questions. On page 77 
are the correct answers. 

3ut don’t ask us how well THE SPECTATOR staff 
scored on these questions. They’re making math 
exams a lot tougher than they did when we first took 
them. 


10 Sample Questions 


Each edge of a cube is increased by 50%. The per- 
cent of increase in the surface area of the cube is: 
(A) 50 (B) 125 (C) 150 (D) 300 (E) 750 


. If 78 is divided into three parts which are propor- 
tional to 1, 14, 1/6, the middle part is: 
(A) 9144, (B) 18 (C) 17% (D) 181% (E) 26 


3. In triangle ABC, with AB—AC=3.6, a point D is 
taken on AB at a distance 1.2 from A. Point D is 
joined to point E in the prolongation of AC so that 
triangle AED is equal in area to triangle ABC. 
Then AE equals: 

(A) 48 (B) 5.4 (C) 7.2 (D) 108 (E) 126 


. With the use of three different weights, namely 
1 lb., 3 lb., and 9 Ib., how many objects of different 
weights can be weighed, if the objects to be 
weighed and the given weights may be placed in 
either pan of the scale? 
(A) le CB) 8 66) TE 6G) SS CR) 7 

5. On an examination of n questions a student answers 

correctly 15 of the first 20. Of the remaining ques- 
tions he answers one third correctly. All the ques- 
tions have the same credit. If the student’s mark 
is 50%, how many different values of » can there 
be? 

(A) 4 (B) 3 (€) 2 (CD 1 
cannot be solved 


(E) the problem 


>. A can run around a circular track in 40 seconds. 
B, running in the opposite direction, meets A every 
15 seconds. What is B’s time to run around the 
track, expressed in seconds? 
(A) 12%, (B) 24 (C) 25 (D) 27% (E) 55 

. Given three positive integers a, b, and c. Their 
greatest common divisor is D; their least common 
multiple is M. Then, which two of the following 
statements are true? 
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(1) the product MD cannot be less than abe 

(2) the product MD cannot be greater than a, b, c 

(3) MD equals abc if and only if a, b, c are each 

prime 

(4) MD equals abc if and only if a, b, ¢ are rela- 

tively prime in pairs. (This means: no two have a 

common factor greater than 1) 

(A) 1,2 @®)1,8 (C) 1,4 (D238 (EB) 2,4 

. A student on vacation for d days observed that (1) 
it rained 7 times, morning or afternoon (2) when 
it rained in the afternoon, it was clear in the 
morning (3) there were five clear afternoons 
(4) there were six clear mornings. Then d equals: 
(A) 7 (B) 9 (C) 10 (D) 11 (EB) 12 


. Assume that the following three statements are 
true: 
I. All freshmen are human. II. All students are 
human. III. Some students think. 
Given the following four statements: 
(1) All freshmen are students. (2) Some humans 
think. (3) No freshmen think. (4) Some humans 
who think are not students. 
Those which are logical consequences of I, II, and 
III are: 
(A} 2 (8) 4 €) 2S Cc) 24 Gey 1,2 


A club with x members is organized into four com- 
mittees in accordance with these two rules: 

(1) Each member belongs to two and only two 
committees. 

(2) Each pair of committees has one and only one 
member in common. 


Then x: 

(A) cannot be determined. (B) has a single value 
between 8 and 16. (C) has two values between 8 
and 16. (D) has a single value between 4 and 8. 
(E) has two values between 4 and 8. 





“<The past always 
has historic interest, 
but at as the present 
and the future that must 


claim our greater interest.” 
W. E. McKELL 


Chairman and President 
From the 1958 Annual Report 
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A 75-year past... 


A FUTURE 
OF DYNAMIC 
PROMI 


April 14, 1959 marks the three-quarters of a century point for American 
O59 | 7 I 
Surety Company. A pioneer from the beginning, it was the first corpora- 
tion in the United States authorized by law to write surety bonds. 
More significant, however, is the fact that American Surety has been 
pioneering ever since. In 1956 it became the first multiple line company 


in New York to organize a lite affiliate, The American Life Insurance 


Company of New York --so that one company group could provide com- 


plete protection for property and human values. 

Today as never before, we are in a period that calls for considered 
changes. About us are new challenges, new opportunities undreamed of 
vesterday. And American Surety is well prepared to meet them . . . to 
continue its trail-blazing role and maintain the leadership that its pio- 
neering has won. 

To all who have contributed to our progress, we extend our thanks 


and the assurance of our continued ellorts toward éAe7y progress in the tuture. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


FIRE « F TY AND SURETY BONDS 
COMPANY casuairy ~ incano marine 


Affiliate: The American Life Insurance Company of New York 
LIFE - ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Princeton (35) and Yale (34) see eye-to-eye 


on retirement plan for Taylor Drug Stores 


NEW ENGLAND 
Malad LAF ES 











Bennett Cerf and Henry Mover, Jr. collaborate 


on a Profit Sharing Plan for Random House 


ACTION SHOT OF A 
NEW ENGLAND LIFE AGENT 


NEW ENGLAND 
LIFE Jack Langan discusses additions to 








Inter-County’s pension plan 


e e 


. < NEW ENGLAND 
in business insurance for Parker-Soper, Architects é 
6 Widen had oo . tae sain C LIFES 


Dick Weldon discusses a *50,000 increase 
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Big moment for “Buck” Hubbard and Eriez 


as insured pension plan is launched 


_. ADS have appeared recently in leading 
college alumni magazines throughout the coun- 
NEW ENGLAND ‘Se eee, try. They demonstrate the scope of the service 


woirhannheinecnong performed by a New England Life agent. You 


will agree, we hope, that they encourage a broader 
appreciation of the varied uses of life insurance, 
and add to the stature of the life underwriter in 
the eyes of a prime market. New England Life has 
been advertising to this market since 1941. 








NEW ENGLAND 
pe Muiuil LF EL 


Life Insurance 


New England Life age Big Selling Job THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 


subject of 


feature artic 








NEW ENGLAND 
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ccident-And Double Indemnity- 
laimed in Death after Surgery 


This Month's VERDICT Weighs a Hazard 


HE beneficiary brought action 
Qi two life insurance policies on 
her husband. The issue was 
whether she was entitled to double 
indemnity benefits. The trial court 
dismissed the complaint, after the 
defendant rested at the conclusion 
of the plaintiff’s case without offer- 
ing any proof. The medical proof 
was, therefore, uncontradicted. 


Prior Health Normal 

There was medical testimony 
that the deceased, aged 65, was in 
normal health prior to the opera- 
tion for removal of his gall bladder. 
The operation was completed ap- 
parently without incident. There- 
after complications developed, ini- 
tially mistakenly diagnosed as a 
paralytic ileus which is a malfunc- 
tion of the intestine due to the re- 
action of the body to the operation 
or to the anesthesia. 

Six or seven days later when it 
became apparent that the condition 
was not a paralytic ileus the pa- 
tient was x-rayed. The x-ray dis- 
closed ‘an intestinal obstruction 
due to a kinking of the bowel,” 
which caused an insufficiency of 
the kidneys. This kink was “caused 
by adhesions to the site of his 
previous operation, that is, to the 
site in the liver bed from which 
his gall bladder was removed.” An 
operation was performed and the 
kink removed. The obstruction how- 
ever had caused irreversible dam- 
age to the kidneys and the patient 
died seven days later of uremic 
poisoning. An autopsy disclosed 
that new adhesions had formed 
again in the same area. 

This adhesion for which an op- 
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Following a Medical ‘Mishap’ 


By LUKE A. BURKE 


Member New York Bar 


eration was performed was caused 
by the fact that the small intes- 
tine had moved or “slipped” about 
four inches from its normal posi- 
tion. 

The testimony was that a para- 
lytic ileus was not unusual follow- 
ing an operation for the removal 
of a gall bladder, but that para- 
lytic ileus “is a reversible thing,” 
in other words “in a few days the 
intestine regains its normal activ- 
ity’’ and “fone does not have to do 
anything about it.” In fact, one 
year earlier after an operation to 
correct a prostate condition, the 
deceased suffered a paralytic ileus, 
which later corrected itself. The 
testimony was that adhesions may 
follow any operation. The treating 
physician who was present at the 
gall bladder operation described 
the condition which developed here 
unexpected 
very unusual thing. 


as “an occurrence, a 


Condition Termed ‘Unique’ 

The operating surgeon whose 
qualifications were not questioned, 
testified to having performed some 
2,000 gall bladder operations and 
that he had never before encoun- 
tered such a condition. He asserted 
there was no way of determining 
before the operation if such would 
happen and that it was “unique.” 
There was some explanation of- 
fered why this obstruction being 
mechanical rather than functional 
was considered a rare occurrence. 

The pathologist testified that he 
did not remember ever seeing an 


obstruction of the type found on 
the deceased when the autopsy was 
performed. 

The medical witnesses agreed 
that the result was neither de- 
signed, intended nor could it be 
reasonably foreseen. 


New Trial Ordered 


The Appellate Court decided that 
the trial court should not have dis- 
missed the complaint and ordered 
a new trial. In reaching this con- 
clusion, it said: 

“Under New York law, there is 
no distinction made between death 
occurring by accidental means and 
accidental death nor between acci- 
dental means and accidental results. 
... The test to be applied by the 
courts as to the meaning of the 
term ‘accident,’ ‘must be that of 
the average man the one that is 
applied in the common speech of 
men.’ Cases cited ‘Here, as else- 
where, the law contents itself with 
probabilities, and declines to wait 
for certainty before drawing its 
conclusions.’ ... 

“There is no doubt that the gall 
bladder operation set in motion the 
chain of events which eventually 
culminated in inefficiency of the 
kidneys causing uremic poisoning 
from which the patient died. Where 
the result which followed is of a 
type which had not occurred in 
2,000 cases one cannot say as a 
matter of law that it is not an ac- 
cident or that death did not oc- 
cur by accidental means. 

“The fact that the deceased suf- 
fered some of the gall 
bladder would not bar recovery un- 


disease 


Continued on page 58 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 57 


less that disease was a major con- 
tributing factor, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the death, or the policy 
contained an exclusionary provision 
to that effect. That, of 
must be determined from the proof. 
Mere exposure to an operation, vol- 


course, 


untarily undertaken, is not a bar, 


for from the testimony, the act of 
volition did not include ‘foresight 
of the peril and acceptance of the 
consequences.’ Nor are the 
cepts of disease and accident neces- 
sarily exclusive... . 

“We do not decide the ultimate 
fact but only that there was suffi- 
cient uncontradicted evidence to 
warrant submission of the case to 
the jury. For the jury could well 
have found this to be an unusual 
unexpected effect of a known cause, 
and that death occurred by 


con- 


acci- 
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dental means or as the result of 
an accident.” 

(Rosenthal v. Mutual Life of N. Y.., 
New York Supreme Court, Appel- 
late Division, January 20, 1959) 


Appeal Possible 
Since this decision was reached 
by a vote of three to two, it may 
be that it will be appealed. If so, 
we will report further. There was 
a strong dissenting opinion which 
said, in part: 


Strong Dissent 


“It is recognized that the ma- 
jority of persons approach major 
surgery with a fear of the un- 
known. Such apprehension is 
shared by patient and surgeon 
alike. In the language of the op- 
erating surgeon in this case ‘any- 
thing can happen after an abdomi- 
nal operation.’ It is well sum- 
marized in the common parlance 
of the layman by the oft-heard 
cynical statement that ‘the opera- 
tion was a success but the patient 
died.’ True it may be that in terms 
of arithmetic and in the personal 
experience of any one surgeon 
such happenings are unusual. But 
in the instant case the operating 
surgeon agreed with the statement 
of a noted text writer in the field 
that ‘intestinal obstruction through 
the agency of adhesions may oc- 
cur at any time after operation.’ 
Thus, such an occurrence is fore- 
necessarily unex- 
majority of 


seeable and not 


pected in the great 


” 
Cases. 


Motorcycle Not an Automobile 

The company issued a liability 
policy which covered a Ford auto- 
mobile owned by the assured. The 
assured sold the Ford while the 
policy was still in force and ac- 
quired a motoreycle a few days 
later. The assured was in an ac- 
cident with the motorcycle on 
which a passenger was 
The company refused to defend the 
subsequent suit for personal in- 
juries on the ground that the pol- 
icy afforded no protection against 
liability while the assured was op- 
erating the motorcycle. 


injured. 


The policy provided that the com- 
pany agreed to pay “all damages 
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which the insured shall become 
legally obligated to pay because of 
(B) injury to or destruction 
of property of others caused by ac- 
cident arising out of the owner- 
ship, maintenance or use, including 
loading or unloading, of the auto- 
mobile.”” Clause III contained the 
following provisions: ‘(1) De- 
scribed Automobile—the motor ve- 
hicle or trailer described in the 
declarations. ... 
(4) Newly Acquired Automobile— 
an automobile, ownership of which 
is acquired by the named insured 
or his spouse... if (a) it replaces 
an automobile owned by either and 
covered by this policy ... (b) 
Equipment. The word ‘automobile’ 
also includes any equipment 
permanently attached thereto. (c) 
Private Passenger Automobile 
means a private passenger, station 
wagon or jeep type automobile.” 


Reversed on Appeal 


A default judgment was obtained 

against the assured and an action 
started against the company to re- 
cover the amount of the default 
judgment. The trial court decided 
against the company, holding that 
the policy covered the motorcycle. 
However, the appellate court re- 
versed this decision. It construed 
Clause III a, subdivision 1 as 
clearly indicating that the policy 
was not intended to cover auto- 
mobiles in a broad generic sense, 
but only the type described in the 
declarations. Subdivision (1) could 
not be construed to cover motor- 
cycles simply because it referred 
to “the motor vehicle or trailer 
described in the declarations.” The 
words “motor vehicle” could not be 
taken out of context. They must 
be read in conjunction with the 
other words in the same sentence, 
viz., the “automobile” which is “de- 
scribed in the declarations.” The 
majority of cases hold to the view 
that a motorcycle is not an auto- 
mobile. 
(Paupst v. McKendry, State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Ins. Co., Penn- 
sylvania Superior Court, Novem- 
ber 14, 1958) 


Case of the Trespassing Bull 


Mr. Jurgena had a bull named 
Claude. Now Claude was not a 
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pure-bred Angus bull, but as bulls 
go, he sure was smart. The trouble 
was that he was too smart for 
his owner’s good, but he did all 
right on his own. It seems that 
Mr. Jurgena had neighbors who 
were engaged in raising pure-bred 
Angus cattle. The farms adjoined 
and were separated by a lawful 
fence. Several of the neighbor’s 
cows, of unquestionable lineage, 
gave birth to calves which bore a 
striking resemblance to Claude. 
The neighbors sued Mr. Jurgena 


who admitted that he had found 
Claude in their pastures and had 
driven him back to his own baili- 
wick. But there were no breaks 
to be found in the fence. 

The court found Mr. Jurgena 
liable in damages to his neigh- 
bors. The decision was not based 
on negligence, but on an Iowa stat- 
ute which made the owner strictly 
liable for any trespassing—no mat- 
ter how smart the bull was. 
(Mallory v. Jurgena, lowa Supreme 
Court, October 14, 1958) 
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Gain to life insurance in force 


$117,039,788 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1958 


Accrued life insurance in force 
$264,340,422 
: Assets or Resources 


Increase to Surplus Funds 
$2,029,007 
7. 
Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during year 
$10,809,148 


Accrued payments to policyowners 
plus funds held for their benefit 
$146,992,674 
. 


Ratio, Assets to Liabilities 
127% 
aly 


EXECUTIVE 
STAFF: 


CHARLES W. DOW, Chairman 

ALLEN V. DOWLING, President 

R. D. WISELY, Vice President— 
Treasurer 


S. R. RAUWOLF, Vice President— 


Agencies 


Cash in Office and Banks 
Bonds: 
U. S. Government 
State and Municipal 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Industrial 
Preferred and Common Stock 
Real Estate Owned 
Mortgages: Ist Liens on 
Improved City Property 
Loans to Policyholders 
Accrued Interest & Rents 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


Amount 
$ 1,502,437.04 


§,661,327.81 
1,596,192.42 
3,647,350.00 
9 FF 


56,098.00 
6,883,405.00 


1,455,366.74 


847,607.19 


15,882,171.90 
1,439,620.98 
268,594.32 
1,926,590.43 


$43,866,761.83 


Reserves, Liabilities and Surplus 


Reserve to Guarantee Policy Obligations 
Premiums Paid in Advance 
Reserve for Federal and State Taxes 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Amount 
$32,069,501.81 
159,286.14 
622,000.00 
1,438,429.62 


R. L. BLOCK, Vice President— Voluntary Contingency Reserve $1,035,000.00 
snesetments Capital Stock, Fully Paid - 1,000,000.00 
STERLING HARRISON, Vice President ail: , 7.548,544.28 


H. E. BOOSTROM, Secretary 
CLAUD C. COX, Counsel $43,866,761.83 


Excess Security to Policyholders ; , 9,577,544 .26 
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Newest Multi-Peril Package 
Combines Life, Health, Fire 


Full protection with monthly bill for property 
owners in NEW CONTRACTS AND POLICIES 


Continental Assurance has a 
“package” for property owners 
combining life, accident and 
health, and conventional fire 
forms. Plan provides protection 
against all hazards to home and 
contents, mortgage cancellation 
in event of death, and for disabil- 
ities, mortgage payment income 
up to five years. Premiums are 
paid monthly. 

Package was developed by the 
Continental-National group. Sep- 
arate risks will be assumed by 
Continental Assurance (life), 
Continental Casualty (accident 
and health) and National of Hart- 
ford (fire and related coverages). 

The company says that a man 
35 years old with a 20-year, 
$10,000 mortgage, would pay 
about $20 a month for the typical 
fire insurance and related life 
and health coverages. 


For Further Information Circle 244 on Card 


Health Plans for Senior Citizens 


Health insurance for’ senior 
citizens age 65 and over on a na- 
tional basis is now offered by 
Mutual of Omaha. The policy, 
called the Senior Security Plan, 
is available in most states and is 
expected to be available in all 
states soon. 

The plan classes all policyhold- 
ers in one state as a group, so no 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 64 and 67 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


health questionnaire or examina- 
tion is required. Also, the policy 
cannot be cancelled and the pre- 
miums cannot be raised unless 
similar action is taken on all poli- 
cies in that state. 

Because this is similar to a 
group plan, Mutual of Omaha can 
give all policies a single policy 
date and billing date. All policies 
will be issued April 15 with the 
present enrollment period ending 
April 6. 

Premium is a flat $8.50 a month 
and there is no maximum age 
limit. The policy includes bene- 
fits for hospitalization and conva- 
lescent nursing home care, sur- 
gery and miscellaneous hospital 
expense. Benefits include: $10 a 
day for up to 60 days of hospitali- 
zation for covered sickness or ac- 
cident; $5 a day for up to 55 days 
in a convalescent or nursing 
home; up to $1,000 for hospital 
miscellaneous benefits after $100 
deductible and 80%-20% coinsur- 
ance; surgery by schedule. 


For Further Information Circle 245 on Card 


High Indemnity for Accidents 


Craven, Dargan, San Francisco, 
has drawn up an accident policy 
with limits up to $150,000. Acci- 
dents in automobiles, air or other 
forms of transportation as well as 
mishaps at home are covered. 
Beneficial Standard Life is the 
underwriter. 


For Further Information Circle 246 on Card 


Enters Small-Group Field 

General American Life has an- 
nounced its entry into the field of 
10-to-24-employee group insur- 
ance. Four basic plans for small 
firms allow a choice among vary- 
ing amounts of dollar benefits. 

Employer has his choice of flat 
or graded benefit schedules and 
contributory or non-contributory 
plans. Maximum life insurance on 
the small group plans is $10,000 
and the minimum $2,000 with 
A.D. and D. to match. Weekly 
indemnity benefits range from 
$28 a week for 13 weeks to $49 a 
week for 26 weeks. 


For Further Information Circle 247 on Card 


100-1 Retirement Policy 
A systematic way to build a re- 
tirement program has been intro- 
duced by Country Life, Chicago, 
Continued on page 62 
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New Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 61 


Ill. The new plan, called “100-1 
Retirement Program,” is designed 
to provide a retirement income to 
fit the need of every family. 

Every $10,000 worth of insur- 
ance purchased under the new 
plan pays the insured $100 per 
month after age 65—a ratio of 
100-1. Regardless of the amount 
of life insurance, the retirement 
benefit is reported always in a ra- 
tio of 100-1. Retirement income 
at age 65 under the new plan will 
be paid for ten years certain, and 
for life thereafter. In addition, 
beneficiaries receive death bene- 
fits before age 65 equal to the 
face value of the policy, or its 
cash value if greater. 


For Further Information Circle 248 on Card 


Contract with Premium Waiver 

The Executive 65, a new key 
man policy for funding deferred 
compensation cases, has been in- 
troduced by State Mutual Life 
Assurance. Unusual feature is a 
special waiver of premium dis- 
ability rider for total and perma- 
nent disability occurring before 
the insured’s 65th birthday. 

Executive 65 is an endowment 
policy maturing at age 95, paid- 
up at age 65. It will be issued in 
minimum face amounts of $25,- 
000, and is available to men from 
ages 16 to 55, and to women 19 to 
55. For women the Executive 65 
policy will be underwritten with 
a three-year rate-down credit, ex- 
cept in those states which have 
not approved such credit. 


For Further Information Circle 249 on Card 


Group Plans Added 


Southwestern Life offers group 
disability insurance in conjunc- 
tion with group life. 

To its coverages for individual 
and group life insurance, annui- 
ties and pension plans the com- 
pany now adds several types of 
contracts designed to protect em- 
ployees of insured groups from 
loss of income due to illness or 
accident. 


Benefits available to employees 
and their dependents may be ap- 
plied to hospital bills, doctors’ 
fees and other medical expenses. 
Also offered in the new plans are 
weekly income benefits for dis- 
abled employees, as well as spe- 
cial benefits for accidental death 
and dismemberment. 


For Further Information Circle 250 on Card 


Premium Rises in Four Steps 


With its Graduated Premium life 
plan, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, now has a policy with 
a low initial gross premium which 
increases annually for four years. 
Ultimate premium is slightly less 
than that of a corresponding Ordi- 
nary policy at an age two years 
higher. For example, a $10,000 
policy issued to a man 35 years 
old has an initial gross annual pre- 
mium of $88 and an ultimate pre- 
mium at age 39 of $265.60. Level 
premium for Ordinary life issued 
at age 37 is $266.60. 

Contract is issued at ages 18 to 
60 with $5,000 minimum face 
amount. 


For Further Information Circle 251 on Card 


Women's Income Builder 

John Hancock, in its new series 
of Signature policies, has a Wo- 
men’s Income Builder. Minimum 
face amount is $10,000 with differ- 
ent premium rates applying on 
policies of $25,000 or more. 

Contract is a life paid-up at age 
60, having the same non-forfeiture 
values and dividends as_ those 
issued on men’s lives but with a 
lower premium rate. Insured may 
convert to an endowment policy or 
purchase an annuity at reduced 
rates which the policy matures. 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb., 
has entered the group life field 
on a limited scale with gradual 
expansion planned. 

Connecticut General Life has 
adopted a family plan rider and 
one of “insured insurability’”’ 
guaranteeing the insured’s option 
to buy future protection. 

Great Southern Life has_ re- 
duced premiums for women under 
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some preferred risk policies. 

Guardian Life of America has 
introduced in most states the 
guaranteed issue option, guaran- 
teering future purchases of insur- 
ance. 

Midland Mutual Life has in- 
creased to $15,000 its non-medical 
limits for ages under 6 months 
and 1 to 14 years. 

Ohio National Life will attach 
its guaranteed Purchase Option 
rider on permanent plans of 
$5,000 face amount and over. The 
amount of additional insurance 
which may be purchased at each 
option date is the face amount of 
the basic policy, up to a maximum 
of $10,000. 

Security Life and Accident, 
Denver, Colo., offers the Life In- 
surance Purchase Option, allow- 
ing purchase of additional 
amounts at three-year intervals 
without medical examinations. 

United of Omaha has added 
waiver of premium clauses on all 
adult policy forms of new issue. 
Also adopted were lower rates for 
larger policies, and a guaranteed 
insurability clause. 

Allstate, following approval of 
its rate filing with the New York 
Insurance Department, began sales 
in that state of fire and extended 
coverage insurance on commercial 
and public buildings. This line is 
sold by Allstate also in Michigan, 
Ohio, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Maine, and Tennessee. 
Expansion into other states is 
planned. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has adopted a quantity discount 
plan, and a lower schedule of rates 
for women. A higher dividend scale 
will increase by about 10 per cent 
dividend payments on ordinary pol- 
icies in 1959. 

Columbian National Life has a 
new format for policies with easier- 
to-read language and a numbered 
index. Agents have been furnished 
newly designed rate books. Com- 
pany has also adopted a quantity 
discount plan and more liberal dou- 
ble indemnity limits. 

Connecticut General Life offers 
an Insured Purchase Option rider 
with any permanent plan of insur- 
ance. This permits policyholders to 
buy additional insurance at speci- 
fied future dates without a medical 
examination to prove insurability 
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our local agents .. . are our greatest source of strength. True, we have strong 


assets and reserves, a long and enviable record of claim and dividend payments, 


an efficient field and home office operation. But locally we are known through 
you... judged through you . . . accepted through you. We are proud of out 
local agents. And, we think, they are proud of us. Perhaps you'd like to join the 


PLM family. Why not drop us a line. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C 





HOW TO 
‘UP-DATE’ YOUR 
GROUP PROTECTION... 


. AND STILL KEEP COSTS IN LINE! The Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange of Detroit, one of the 
largest associations of its kind in the 
country, has carried Group A & S with 
Nationwide since 1957. To modernize 
this program for the 1550 executive 
members and their employees, 
the Exchange has now super- 
imposed Nationwide’s Major Medical 
Plan... for only a slight additional 
premium! If you would like to 

restyle your Group program 
within a budget and with 
one company to serve all 

your protection needs 
contact: Nationwide 
Group Sales Department, 
246 North High Street, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Mr. Ed J. Thibodeau,(left)Nationwide Group representative 
with Mr. William C. Dennis, Secretary-Manager 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange of Detroit. 


ATIONWIDE 


ie eee ee: es ee oe 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY - NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - HOME OFFICE: COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Study of U. S. Health Insurance 


“Health Insurance” by O. D. Dickerson covers the en- 
tire field of health insurance in one volume. The author 
is associate professor of insurance at Florida State Uni- 
versity, and developed the text primarily to meet the need 
for comprehensive, college level study. The book treats 
income and medical care coverages issued on group and 
individual bases by insurance companies. Social insur- 
ance, Blue Cross and Blue Shield organizations are also 
studied. 

Professional training programs, such as CLU and 
CPCU, and company schools will also find “Health In- 
surance” a useful and authoritative tool. Book was pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin. 500 pages. $6. 


For Further Information Circle 276 on Card 
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How to Invest in Small Business 


Commerce Clearing House has prepared an explanation, 


titled “Small Business Investment Companies,” of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. Act was signifi- 
cant milestone in government aid to small business. For : 
> 





those interested in the program, the series of CCH ques- 
tions and answers show exactly how the program works 
and who may participate. 

Full text of the law is included, annotated with Con- 
gressional Committee Reports. An index and table of 
contents provide easy access to detailed explanations. 128 
pages. $2.50. 


For Further Information Circle 277 on Card 
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Mortgage Companies and Life Insurance Funds 


About one thousand mortgage companies, with some 
two billion dollars af assets, are now in existence in this 
country. Nearly all are a result, though not a planned 

Continued on next page 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


one, of the interaction of the federal government in under- 
writing residential mortgages, and large institutional 
investors, such as life insurance companies, becoming in- 
terested in these guaranteed mortgages as an outlet for 
funds. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research has re- 
leased a study by Saul B. Klaman titled, “The Postwar 
Rise of Mortgage Companies” (Occasional Paper 60). 
Report is one of a series studying postwar capital develop- 
ments. Research is aided by a grant from the Life Insur- 


; ance Association of America. Study covers age, growth 
. and geographic distribution of mortgage banking, mort- 
gage operations and financial structure. A number of 


tables aid comparison. 102 pages. $1.50. 
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Industrial Loss Prevention 


Original material prepared by the staff of Factory 
Mutual Engineering Division is presented in an authorita- 
tive book, “Handbook of Industrial Loss Prevention.” 
Recommendations have evolved from thorough inspection 
of thousands of industrial properties over many years. 
Losses have been analyzed for causes of fire, explosion, 
and other forms of damage. Building methods and mate- 
rials and protective equipment were studied and dis- 
cussed with makers of such equipment. 

This first edition contains 74 chapters, with 634 draw- 
ings and 203 tables. Chapters cover automatic sprinkler 
protection, water-spray systems, industrial heating, atomic 
energy, and other key factors in industrial loss. Book 
was published by McGraw-Hill. 864 pages. $20. 
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Service for Insurance Buyers 
Gives Money-Saving Tips 


NEW PRODUCTS AND SERVICES Describes 


Survey That Guides Inspection Tour 


The Insurance Analyst offers a 
booklet titled “Ideas for Insurance 
Producers and Buyers” containing 
over 300 checking points for fire 
’ and casualty policies, special cover- 
ages and unusual conditions. Many 
money-saving tips are included. 

Also offered is a survey in ques- 
tionnaire form. It is designed to 
bring out exposures and risks that 
may be overlooked. A premises in- 
spection guide directs the analyst’s 
steps through an actual on-the-spot 
study of business locations. 

Every question asked is explained 
in reference to the types of insur- 
ance affected, the forms needed to 
cover the risk, and the reason for 
getting the information asked. Each 
of the booklets sells for $3, or in 
combination for $5. 
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Automatic Office Illustrated 


A new booklet, “How Can You 
Improve Your Company’s Competi- 
tive Position?” is offered to busi- 
ness firms by Remington Rand. It 
illustrates how the new electronic 
Synchro-Tape typewriter sets up 
management information while 
making office methods automatic. 

The writing of initial documents 
—up to now a manual typing job— 
can be done automatically by the 
Synchro-Tape Typewriter. 

Then such machines as Tape-To- 
Card Converters, wire communica- 
tions units, electronic data process- 
ing machines, and punch-card 
machines can be used to complete 
the automation chain. 
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For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
dlanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


Brief Business Statistics 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
offers a revised edition of ‘““What’s 
the Answer? A Brief Guide to 
Sources of Business Statistics.” 
Booklet outlines the steps for or- 
ganizing a low-cost statistical li- 
brary. It also suggests valuable 
reference works for the less mod- 
est budget. 

“What’s the Answer?’’ lists 
about 150 of the more useful 
sources of community, industry 
and national data. Sources are 
broken down into Government (in- 
cluding state and local as well as 
federal) and private (including 
chambers of commerce, trade asso- 
ciations, publishing houses, etc.). 
The specific listings give even 
broader aid through their implicit 
suggestions for locating answers 
in government departments, indus- 
trial organizations and_institu- 
tions. 

Copies are at 50¢ each (or two 
or more copies for 35¢ each) from 
the Committee on Business Sta- 
tistics. 
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IBM Automated Banking 


The new bank automation prod- 
uct line, Series 1200 Character 
Sensing Equipment, can now be 
used with standard IBM data proc- 
essing systems. Thus a full range 
of electronic paper check-handling 
systems is possible for financial in- 
stitutions of all sizes. 

Key to the new equipment is its 
“common-language” in the form 
of arabic characters printed in 
magnetic ink on each check. This 
can be read by both men and ma- 
chines. Equipment consists of four 
units: a proof-inscriber, a sorter- 
reader, utility inscriber and a con- 
trol unit. 

Checks, preprinted before issue 
with routing, transit and account 
numbers, arrive first at the proof- 
inscriber unit of the system. Here 
the dollar amount and control in- 
formation is written in magnetic 
ink. At the same time, the proof- 
inscriber provides individual list- 
ings and totals on tape of all 
transactions. It also accumulates 
totals for proving balances, prints 
endorsements and establishes con- 
trol totals. 

The transistorized sorter-reader 
next sorts the checks, which may 
be of varying sizes, into the de- 
sired sequence. It also reads mag- 
netic ink data from the checks for 
entering into the standard IBM 
data processing system with which 
it is being used. 
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Housing in 75 Areas Studied 


The annual summary of eco- 
nomic and homebuilding condi- 
tions in 75 urban areas has been 
completed by Housing Securities, 
Inc. Covering 1956 and 1957, work 
is titled “The 1958 Annual Sum- 
mary of 75 Housing Areas.” In 
addition to the local housing data, 
indexes show business conditions, 
mortgage activity, population and 
family formation. Price is $10. 
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Safety in Materials Handling 
Easy does it is the byword 
where industrial materials han- 
dling is concerned. And a recent 
National Safety Council publica- 
Continued on page 68 
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Machine Dispenses Full Meals 
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First acoustical tile ceiling to gain a two-hour Fire Re- 


tardant Time Design Rating in tests conducted by Under- 
writers’ Laboratory is announced by Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany. Called Acoustical Fire-Guard, it is designed to pro- 
vide effective fire protection for structural steel members 
and the floor or roof assembly under which it is installed. 
New system is said to save construction time as well. In UL 
tests, the ceiling, even with minimum flooring, resisted heat 
transmission for at least two hours. The structural joints 
carried prescribed loads for over six hours in the test. 
For Further Information Circle 46 on Card 


Fire-Fighting Sphere 


Resembling a bright red 
cannon ball, Ansul Chemical 
Company's fire extinguisher, 
the Monitor, features one-hand token 


Handy First Aid Kit 


Promotional 
Company has a first aid kit 
for use as a sales promotion 


Containers 


insurance _ firms, 


Safety Flares for Autos 








Food dispensing machines which automatically serve com- 
plete meals to employees are being marketed by Rudd-Melik- 
ian, Inc. Coin-operated units serve a choice of hot or cold 
platters, sandwiches, soup, pastries, milk and milk shake in 
a cup, and coffee, tea and hot chocolate. 

Containers, trays and utensils are disposable. The hot 
platter machine cooks 50 meals at a time in aluminum con- 
tainers, then dispenses them singly. Machines are supplied 
either in units or full banks, depending on company needs. 
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Chart Typewriter 
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An automotive flare kit, be- New in typewriters is the 
ing made by Kilgore, Inc., con- 
tains three 15-minute flares 


Choart-Typer, enabling any 
typist to make up complex 
chart material. The keyboard 


operation. Shape of the 2!/2- 
pound dry chemical  extin- 
quisher permits it to be placed 
in almost any location using 
minimum space. Since the 
spent cartridge can be instant- 
ly replaced after use, uninter- 
rupted fire protection is pos- 
sible. Each Monitor recharge 
is filled, pressurized and sealed 
during manufacture. 


banks, building & loan asso- 
ciations, and other public ser- 
vice companies. Kit is an 8- 
inch round metal container 
with medically approved di- 
rections printed around the 
sides for fast, easy reference. 
Cover has a built-in mirror 
with space for company im- 
print. Inside are packed 
standard first aid items. 


packed in a heavy cardboard 
tube with metal screw cap 
and bottom. In addition to 
providing a warning signal, 
flares can be used to illumi- 
nate tire changing and other 
emergency operations. Al- 
though no matches are need- 
ed, the flares cannot be set 
off accidentally and will burn 
in rain or wind. 


has a normal upper case al- 
phabet and figures. Instead 
of lower case letters the ma- 
chine has 27 different chart 
symbols. Priced moderately 
above standard machines, the 
Chort-Typer is made by Sie- 
mag Feinmechanische Werke 
GMBH in West Germany. Lit- 


eroture on ‘request. 
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New Products and Services 


Continued from page 67 


tion — “Easy Does It’ — explains 
how easy moving prevents acci- 
dents. 

What can happen if you handle 
materials incorrectly? Wrenched 
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backs, pulled muscles, smashed fin- 
gers and toes, cuts and burns, ac- 
cording to the multi-colored pam- 
phlet. 

Included in “Easy Does It’ are 
tips on how to pile and lift, plus 
rules for driving power trucks. 
Descriptive literature about the 
pamphlet and information on 
quantity prices may be obtained 


For Information Circle 50 For Information Circle 51 


from the Council. 
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Lincoln Newsletter 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission has issued its first 
edition of the “Intelligencer,” a 
newsletter highlighting events in 
the observance of the 150th Anni- 
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versary of Lincoln’s birth. Other 
editions will appear throughout 
Lincoln Year. 

The “Intelligencer” is a 4-page 
news bulletin giving dates and 
places of coming events, describ- 
ing celebrations, activities and va- 
rious types of participation 
throughout the country. 

First edition covered the issu- 
ance of Lincoln stamps; minting 
of a new Lincoln penny; joint ses- 
sion of Congress addressed by Carl 
Sandburg; radio and_ television 
special programs planned; press 
and periodical coverage, and special 
exhibits and displays of Lin- 
colniana. 
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Plan Hold Roll File 


A tube filing system for rolled 
prints, charts, drawings, or maps 
is offered by Plan Hold Corpora- 
tion. The Roll File consists of 
modular steel encased Duro tubes 
in units of four tubes per Roll 
File. 

Roll File Units measure 12 
inches wide by 4 inches high by 
tube length. Currently offered in 
two tube lengths, 27 inches and 
33 inches, these 25% inch inside 
diameter tubes are reported to be 
the largest capacity tube file on 
the market. 

A “slide together” stacking fea- 
ture enables Roll File Units to be 
assembled for desk top mounting 
or under-surface table mounting 
by means of a special slide-on 
top which is provided with mount- 
ing holes for suspension. 
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Rubber Cement in Stick Form 


An adhesive for paper now 
comes in dry bar form, called 
DRY-stik. When rubbed on a sur- 
face, it leaves a thin, pressure- 
sensitive coating not sticky to the 
touch. 

The paper sticks at finger tip 
pressure, but can be picked up 
and moved many times. When 
smoothed down firmly, a_ strong 
waterproof bond is formed. DRY- 
stik does not get lumpy, and is 
odorless, non-flammable and non- 
toxic. 
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Most people want to save money. Any savings plan 
is commendable, but the Equitable Life of Iowa’s 
Creative Savings Plan combines the best features of 
other plans and then goes on to add its own dis- 
tinctive values. The Creative Savings Plan is designed 
to help you get right into the heart of an interested 
interview — and the complete sales kit, including a 

phonograph training record, gets you there quick- 
: ly. When the Career Life Underwriter works 


¢ S this presentation, he’s on the RIGHT ROAD. 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC, 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











Should We Move With the 
Trend—or Against It? 


Perhaps There Are Advantages in Fear 


Complex from '29 Crash, Says INVESTMENTS 


By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


HERE are trends in the affairs 

of men—trends that affect in- 
vestment values. The effect is fre- 
quently powerful, so much so that 
it deserves careful thought and 
study. Important trends usually 
begin quietly, without fanfare and 
with many hesitations. To detect 
such a trend fairly close to its in- 
ception can be profitable. But— 
trends do not go in one direction 
forever. They do reverse them- 
selves and such reversals, if not 
detected, can mystify and confuse 
an investor and totally upset his 
best laid plans. 

Let’s look at a trend that is 
familiar to all of us and which is 
still with us. It is that favorable 
trend of Industrial Production 
which has been reflected in the 
stock market. A glance at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board chart on In- 
dustrial Production will reveal a 
steady upward move in this index 
since 1946. The stock market did 
not commence its uptrend immedi- 
ately because with the War coming 
to an end a period of adjustment in 
values was necessary. The future 
could then be more carefully eval- 
uated. 

The forced draft of a war econ- 
omy was no longer with us, but 
there was, in its place, a tremen- 
dous peace time demand that had 
accumulated during the years of 
stringency. Many investors failed 
to appreciate the strength of this 
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demand that was backed by a 
strong cash reserve in pent up sav- 
ings. As a result the stock market 
settled down in 1946 and remained 
comparatively static for three 
years. 


Ground Work Laid 

During those years business was 
laying the ground work necessary 
to supply the peace time goods that 
not only were wanted but in many 
cases badly needed. By 1949 the 
swelling demand was more notice- 
able. The stock market began the 
upward climb that has been with 
us for nearly ten years. There 
have been some hesitations along 
the way. The Korean War was one 
of them, although that action in a 
short time began to add fuel to the 
fire of demand as the public visual- 
ized new restrictions. After that 
war ended—in 1953—the forward 
trend continued without serious in- 
terruption to 1957. 

We became a little too enthusi- 
astic that year and some investors 
must have thought the trend was 
about to reverse itself. A decline 
set in which kept within normal 
limits until the Russians decided 
to help it along through launching 
Sputnik. That scared many who 
already were a little fearful. The 
result was an aggravation of what 
would probably have been a modest 
adjustment. Even so, and despite 
Sputnik, the more astute investors 
realized that there was nothing 
fundamentally wrong with the out- 
look for the country and that stock 

ownership would be more produc- 


tive than cash. So the uptrend has 
continued. 

This background is for the pur- 
pose of showing how a basically 
strong trend will persist despite 
formidable obstacles. As a matter 
of fact strong trends persist to the 
point where they are apt to over- 
reach themselves in a blaze of spec- 
ulative enthusiasm. It is not the 
intermediate periods of hesitation, 
in the life of a trend, that are dan- 
gerous. They are salutory. It is 
rather the over-confidence that in- 
evitably develops. History shows 
that a great depression grows out 
of public overconfidence in the 
permanence of the existing boom. 
It is at such a time that a powerful 
trend finally reverses itself. 

A trend can be an investment 
ally and most profitable to follow. 
But we must always remember that 
a trend once reversed can be just 
as persistent in the opposite direc- 
tion. The reversal of a trend, like 
blocking a strong flow of water, 
can produce swirling eddies of de- 
struction. 


Everybody Intrigued 


In the March issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR this column discussed the in- 
creasing and wide spread interest 
in common stocks as investments. 
This in itself is a trend, a trend 
away from the static and towards 
those investments that many be- 
lieve will reflect the productive 
growth of the country. Those 
thoughts seem natural today, but 
some investors recognized the new 
trend many years ago when the 
present shift in thinking was in 
its infancy. Today, the trend is 
obvious. In fact, there is hardly a 
soul who is not intrigued with the 
action of the stock market. Many 
are still skeptical but no doubt will 
in time succumb to the thinking 
of the majority. 

One of the easiest things to do 
is to look back and point out how 
a trend has progressed over the 
years. It is all recorded in black 
and white. The difficult job is to 
look forward to the time a trend 
might be nearing its end. That 
look runs into interference from 
the bright light of the obvious 
which dazzles and obscures the 
future. 

But, just as it is profitable to 
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detect a basic trend within reason- 
able limits, after its inception, so 
can it also be profitable to watch 
carefully for signs of deterioration. 
Those signs usually show up grad- 
ually in the banking figures—ex- 
cesses in one form or another in 
basic production, credit, and con- 
sumer spending, to name a few. 
Such excesses do not come sudden- 
ly or all at once since an existing 
trend is a most persistent thing. 
It must run into powerful opposi- 
tion to come to a halt. Such op- 
position should be discernible if we 
will look beyond the glamour and 
enthusiasm that surrounds the fu- 
ture in a prosperous and expand- 
ing era. 

There is a saying going around 
today that an investor has a great 
handicap if he experienced the 1929 
depression. There is some truth to 
this. A great depression builds up 
a fear complex that may make an 
investor unduly cautious, slow to 
adjust to a different set of values. 
As time goes on, however, he may 
face a new danger; the old fear 
complex may be overcome just at 
the time it could be most valuable. 
The action of the market itself con- 
tributes to this change of thought, 
as does the desire not to be con- 
sidered an “old fogey.” Time, like 
dripping water on a stone, grad- 
ually dims the image of the past. 

“ven though the investor, re- 
membering the 1929 collapse, can 
find little in the past that resembles 
the financial, economic and social 








“Thanks for the bills . . . now that's what 
happens to money you don't invest in in- 
surance .. ." 
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conditions that exist today, there is 
still the warning that strong trends 
will eventually overreach them- 
selves. Whether you have been 
through the agonies of 1929 or not, 
it is well to bear this fact in mind. 
It is so easy to forget the funda- 
mental lessons of the past and to 
be swayed by the philosophy of the 
moment, whether it be inflation, 
new horizons, or just plain pros- 
perity. 

Our best defense is to think 
clearly, not to count on miracles 
and not to make an investment 


move without observing the rules 
of sound investment practice which 
we would follow in less hectic 
times. By so doing we will auto- 
matically adjust to the times and 
maintain a strong portfolio well 
able to withstand the buffeting of 
a change in trend. 

There are trends in the affairs 
of men and these trends do affect 
investment values. Our present 
trend is not likely to be an excep- 
tion. To guard against a complete 
overconfidence in the permanency 
of good times is an act of wisdom. 
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1958 WAS A GOOD YEAR 
AT UNITED LIFE) 


INCREASED BY 


4/_ INSURANCE IN FORCE 25.4% 


a/ AGENCY FORCE 
INCREASED BY 


400% 


A/ TOTAL ASSETS INCREASED 


TO $40,336,468 
WE'RE ONE OF THE FASTEST 
GROWING COMPANIES IN THE 
INDUSTRY TODAY! LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE DOUBLED IN THE PAST 4 YEARS 
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United Life, 8 White Street, Concord, N. H. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 10 


Charles D. Scott has been named 
executive vice president of Great 
American Reserve, Dallas. John 
W. Cromwell has become vice 
president and secretary. 

Leon Gardner has become a direc- 
tor of Old Equity Life, Evans- 
ton, Ill. He is treasurer of the 


Lake County Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. 

Eugene P. Watkins, vice president 
and secretary, and W. LaMar 
Webb, president of Zions First 
National Bank, have been named 
directors of Beneficial Life, Salt 
Lake City. Bertram T. Willis 
was made treasurer and a direc- 
tor. 

Frank O. H. Williams has been 
elected a director of Connecti- 
cut General Life. He is a vice 
president and former manager 
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“YOUR Independent Insurance Agent serves you First.’’ 





Your emblem was created by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents to be the authorized symbol of You—its 
members. The most important part of it is not the design—it 
is what you put into your dealings with the insuring public 
to justify the words it bears, “Your Independent Insurance 
Agent serves you First.” Our 1959 series of advertisements 
in this magazine will offer our simple concise analysis of 
this word picture of you. Watch for them as they appear. 


The word YOUR in the emblem slogan, as the indi- 
vidual insurance buyer sees it, implies that when you sell a 
policy, nominally you are the insured’s agent in that trans- 
action. If you wish to become a client’s insurance agent in 
fact, you must go considerably beyond the sale and delivery 
of a policy. You must continually seek and accumulate all 
pertinent facts about the client’s situation that relate to his 
insurance needs. Then you should undertake to survey and 
analyze all his present insurance to see if you should recom- 
mend changes or additions to make sure he is adequately 
insured in keeping with his needs. In other words, the 
client-agent relationship is a continuing one of study and 
adjustment to follow changes in the client’s situation, This 
is the basis of developing each single policy sale into its 
highest potential as an insurance account. When you have 
done this you are the truly professional agent your clients 
are entitled to expect. You also will have built the strongest 
barrier against competition for your business. 
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Union Group constructively helpful in building insurance 
accounts. May we help you? 
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THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD * THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION. LTO 
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of the company’s Hartford 
branch office. 

H. P. Linn has been elected a 
director of Commonwealth In- 
surance of New York. He is 
president of Central Surety and 
Insurance Corporation, affiliate 
of the North British Group. 


James N. Ackerman 
has become vice 
president and gen- 
eral counsel of Bank- 
ers Life of Nebraska. 
He has been with 
the company since 
1947, 


Sam G. Winstead, attorney, has 
been elected to the board of 
Republic National Life, Dallas. 
Barry L. Oakes is now adminis- 
trative vice president and gen- 
eral counsel. 

Robert L. Oliver and William C. 
MacInnes have been made board 
members of Cherokee Insurance, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

J. Ira Laird of Laird-Hagee Com 
pany and a past president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, 
has been elected a director of 
Hartford Mutual, Bel Air, Md. 

L. S. Norman, chief actuary for 
American United Life, Indian- 
apolis, has been elected to the 
board. Lawrence Leland, man- 
ager of agencies, has become a 
vice president. 

Gale E. Davis and Frank J. Hogan 
have been elected directors of 
United of Omaha. Both men are 
vice presidents of Mutual of 
Omaha. 


ll Be 


Henry L. Van Horn (I. above) has been 
elected board chairman of Calvert Fire, 
Baltimore, Md. He had been president 
since 1951. Samuel M. Chesney is now 
president, having previously been an execu- 
tive vice president of Commercial Credit. 


Trammell Crow, real estate devel- 
oper and industrialist, has been 
elected to the board of United 
Fidelity Life, Dallas. 
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State Mutual Creates New Departments 


State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., 
has set up four new departments as 
part of a major reorganization. Joe B. 
Long (I. above), former head of the 
agency division, has been made vice 
president in charge of individual insur- 
ance operations. Alan R. Willson is 
now vice president—group insurance. 
Richard H. Wilson (r. above) is vice 
president for financial operations. Fourth 


new office created is that of the general 
counsel under Senior Vice President and 
General Counsel Irving T. F. Ring. 

Other new vice presidents appointed 
include A. George Bullock who heads 
the newly organized securities division; 
William C. Johnstone, vice president and 
actuary; Robert A. Miller, vice president 
and controller; and John B. Nothhelfer, 
new head of the agency division. 


Mutual of Omaha Names Vice Presidents 


L. F. Hoebel (I. above), assistant treas- 
urer and chief investment officer, has 
been made a vice president of Mutual 
of Omaha. James E. Barrett, (center) 
also named a vice president, supervises 


H. H. Coffield, oil operator, has 
been elected to the board of 
Gibraltar Life of America, Dal- 
las. Other new directors include 
A. E. Herrmann, John T. Hig- 
ginbotham, W. P. Ludwig, Jr., 
Tom Sealy, and John Wrather. 
Will W. Jackson, Jr., actuary, 
was made vice president. 

Orrin P. Kilbourn and Edward 
Allen Suisman have been elected 
directors of Security Insurance 
and its subsidiaries in the Se- 
curity-Connecticut Group. Mr. 
Kilbourn is president of Orkil, 
Inc. 

Edward J. Martin, vice president, 
has been elected a director of 
the Phoenix of Hartford. E. 
Chipman Farrington, Jr., pre- 
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liaison between Mutual and Tele-Trip 
Policy Company, providing air travel 
insurance. Vice President A. W. Randall 
(r. above) is in charge of the com- 
pany's group insurance division. 


viously assistant secretary, has 
been promoted to secretary. 

Jacob L. Holtzmann, attorney, has 

been elected to the board of 
American Surety of New York. 

James P. Swift, vice president 
and general counsel, has been 
elected to the board of South- 
western Life, Dallas. 

R. Newell Lusby of the American 
Fore-Loyalty Group is treasurer 
of the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau. Harold C. Davis 
of the New York Underwriters 
Insurance Company was elected 
a member-at-large. 

R. B. Livingston has been elected 
president of the Insurance Ex- 
change of Houston. 

Continued on page 74 








What 
your 
clients 
don’t 


know 
Call 


hurt 
you 


Suppose a client of yours had a 
fire today. If his insurance proved inade- 
quate, could you expect much future busi- 
ness from him? 

Suppose another client is carrying more 
insurance than he actually needs. Some 
other agent could show him how to save on 
premiums, which certainly wouldn’t help 
your cause. 

When your client doesn’t have proper 
coverage, you stand to lose some business. 

What’s the answer? An appraisal pre- 
pared specifically for insurance purposes. 

When you recommend The American 
Appraisal Company, your clients will gain 
the benefit of our 63-year leadership in the 
field. Appraisals are thorough and detailed, 
based on facts that will stand investigation. 

American Appraisal reports for your 
clients are good protection for you. 


LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 
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Company” 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 
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OPENING UP These Names Make News 


IN CINCINNATI- PRIME REGIONAL OFFICE SPACE! Conltened teem puge 72 


IN THE ALMS HOTEL—ON VICTORY PARKWAY, IN THE 
HEART OF CINCINNATI’S GROWING “INSURANCE ROW”: 
Robert N. Mannel is manager of 


@ 4,500 to 6,500 sq. ft. 

, - the insurance department of the 
@ air-conditioned. YA Chicago Tribune. He was pre- 
@ all hotel conveniences. << opi viously assistant vice president 


@ hotel garage and hotel parking lot. |:: and manager of the engineer- 
ing division of Rollins, Bur- 


@ fashionable Eden Park location. g ; F Ce : dick, Hunter Company, insur- 
@ available December, 1959. ’ ance brokerage. 


CALL, WRITE OR WIRE NOW FOR FLOOR PLAN AND COMPLETE 
DETAILS...THIS OPPORTUNITY MAY NOT OCCUR AGAIN! 


Victory Parkway & » « Francis W. Garvey, 


MeMillan Street manager of Pacific 


Cincinnati 6, Ohio The on * P Fidelity Life's con- 
Hotel sumer cradit de- 


Phone: WOodburn 1-7600 ees tee & 
a ; partment, has been 
Teletype: 1-545 Murrel F. Vaughn, General Manager elected a vice presi- 


» 6 dent. 


Dr. Arthur M. Weimer, dean of 
. the Indiana University School 
For your convenience . . . of Business, has been appointed 


The reply card on page 65 of this issue can be used to obtain to the Council of Educational 
additional information about the items which are followed by Advisers of the American Col- 
numbers in both the Products and Services and the Contracts and lege of Life Underwriters and 
Policies departments. the American Institute of Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters. 
Dr. Weimer is a specialist in 
real estate and land economics. 














J. R. Ward (r.) has 
been named vice 
president, agency 
director for Equi- 
table of lowa. Ap- 
pointed also was 
C. H. Everett, CLU, 
field vice president. 


Frederick W. Hubbell, president of 
Equitable Life of Iowa, died 
March 13 at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. He had been with the com- 
pany 45 years, and president 
since 1939. 


Arvid £. Rued has 
been made a resi- 
dent vice president 
of Resolute, Hart- 
ford, in St. Paul, 
Minn. He  special- 
izes in consumer 
credit insurance. 


Alfred B. Hvale, an expert in the 

accident & health field which he 

eres ecaadepibe airchasecais Sollee ag entered in 1906, has retired 

123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38 e 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 after 44 years with Continental 


BRANCH OFFICES on . 
LOS ANGELES + CHICAGO + RICHMOND «+ LANSING Casualty, Chicago. 
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Health Insurance 


Continued from page 47 


ing to share in the provision of 
benefits to the retired employees. 
Since he has to compete with other 
employers in an open labor market 
for his employees, this too becomes 
an important factor. In making his 
choice the employer, in turn, is 
often governed by the contracts 
arrived at through collective bar- 
gaining. These interrelated prob- 
lems indicate the following in the 
interest of further protection for 
the future retired aged: 


a. Employer and labor unions 
should be made increasingly aware 
of the primary importance of vol- 
untary health insurance for their 
retired employees and of the need 
for financing such protection on a 
sound, realistic basis. 

b. Employees, through their labor 
unions or otherwise, should equally 
be made aware of the importance 
of such protection in retirement 
and should give due weight to such 


REINSURANCE BROKERS 
Exclusively 


More than a quarter century of constant 


service to insurance companies. 


* FIRE 

*® CASUALTY 

* BONDS 

* WINDSTORM 


* ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


A. E. STRUDWICK Co. 


810 Baker Building 


*® AVIATION 


* MARINE 


208 South LaSalle Street 


importance in relation to their de- 
mands for other fringe benefits, in- 
cluding life insurance, pensions, 
and vacations. 


Need for Further Protection 


c. Active employees should be 
made aware of the importance of 
such future protection so that they 
will be willing to assist in bearing 
the costs for the protection of those 
who retire at an earlier date. 

3. Private insurance mechan- 
isms should remain aware of the 
need to find the best possible ways 
to insure older people. They should 
continue to find means for broad- 
ening the base of existing insur- 
ance, remain alert to providing 
benefits the nature and scope of 
which are suitable to the needs of 
older people, and continue to strive 
toward insurance mechanisms 
which take cognizance of the eco- 
nomic status of the aged. 

4. The problem can be relieved 
by the use of less expensive forms 
of medical care. In any considera- 
tion of medical care for the future 
aged, the present means of caring 
for the aged can by no means be 


I 


| FLEXIBLE INCOME 


% 
4 
4 


* LIFE 


* HAIL 


FOR LIFE CONTRACTS 


progress and growth through unexcelled § Optional deferred maturity provision, offers . . . 


eg e at original maturity date, policyowner can 
defer settlement for up to five years and leave 
proceeds with the Company to accumulate 
at guaranteed interest. 


e at any time within this five year period he can: 
Draw out cash value plus interest. 


Start receiving monthly retire- 
ment checks under any of six 
optional modes of settlement. 


assumed to be fixed. Today, ex- 
pensive forms of care for the aged 
are being employed for no other 
reason than that no others are 
available. 

It is now generally recognized 
that wider use of ambulatory or 
self-service hospital care, skilled 
nursing homes, the better use of 
practical nurses in or out of hos- 
pital, home care programs, visit- 
ing nurses, and specially conceived 
housing could serve to appreciably 
reduce the per diem health care 
costs of the aged. Much experi- 
mentation is needed to bring these 
forms of care into general usage. 
Such developments cannot be 
brought about by the voluntary 
health insurance mechanism alone 
or even primarily. 

It is the responsibility of the 
community to provide the proper 
kinds of facilities for medical care. 
The creation and maintenance of 
an adequate corps of professional 
medical personnel is primarily the 
concern of the respective profes- 
sions, with perhaps properly guided 
encouragement and assistance from 

Continued on page 76 
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Health Insurance 


Continued from page 75 


government. It is reported by all 
the professions that certain short- 
ages exist today. Increased exten- 
sion of health insurance protection 
cannot relieve this situation and, 
in fact, may serve to make it more 
acute as has been demonstrated by 
the National Health Service in 


Great Britain. Likewise, the mat- 
ter of adequacy of medical care is 
a question to be resolved princi- 
pally by others than health in- 
surers. 

Insurers must stand ready, how- 
ever, to cooperate in the develop- 
ment of newer forms of care and 
to include such forms of care in 
the insurance coverage. To do 
otherwise would be to create a re- 
tarding influence to such a develop- 
ment. The fact that insurance in- 
terests are aware of the impor- 


VIRGINIA SURETY 
COMPANY, Incorporated 


228 SUPERIOR ST. 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1958 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks ; 
Bonds at Amortized Value 
U. S. Government Bonds. . 
State Bonds .... 
Municipal Bonds 
Common Stocks 
Public Utility Stocks .. 
Industrial & Miscellaneous 
Stocks .. 


$1 ,646,343.32 


$1,513,841.33 
333,489.86 
584,694.45 2,432,025.64 


$ 55,615.00 


73,930.00 


Net Premiums in course of collection less than 90 days 
Reinsurance due and in transit on paid losses. . 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets. . 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


129,545.00 


383,616.05 
33,353.24 
24,500.55 


$4,649,383.80 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for claims in process of adjustment 
Reserve for unearned premiums. . 

Reserve for taxes and other Expenses Accrued. 
Funds held by ne under Reinsurance treaties 


Capital . 
Surplus . . 


Surplus as regards polleyholders 


TOTAL 


$1,809, 172.85 
638,501.63 
100,045.17 
869,748.25 

. $600,000.00 

.. 631,915.90 

... _ 1,231,915.90 

$4,649,383.80 


Bonds carried at $596,555.16 in the above statement are deposited with various prereny as 
required by law. 
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Damage, Fire, Theft and Collision Coverages on 


LONG HAUL TRUCKING RISKS 


tance of such an_ evolutionary 
process is evidenced by Blue Cross 
experiments in covering nursing 
home and visiting nursing care and 
by studies being conducted by the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America. Joint endeavor between 
the providers of care and the in- 
suring mechanisms is called for 
and should be forthcoming. 

5. With respect to those aged 
who cannot pay for needed health 
services and whose families could 
not reasonably be expected to as- 
sume such responsibility, the pub- 
lic funds available should at all 
times be sufficient to guarantee 
medically adequate care and should 
be financed with Federal Govern- 
ment participation in the “vendor 
payments for medical care” pro- 
gram of the states. States and 
local communities should respond 
affirmatively to such action and ade- 
quacy of such payments should be 
assured. 


Local Administration 

This program, because it is re- 
stricted to persons qualifying for 
public assistance, will define and 
reach those aged who have the real 
health care costs problem. It has 
the advantage and economy of 
matching state and federal funds 
and of local administration. It is, 
furthermore, flexible, subject to 
contraction or elimination as the 
proportion of aged people with 
health care costs problems dimin- 
ishes over the years because of the 
expansion of voluntary health in- 
surance, 

6. Steps should be taken to re- 
duce to a minimum the number of 
future aged who may be needy. 
Educational and skill training pro- 
grams to reduce the number of low- 
income workers in the future can 
be one positive approach. Other 
approaches might be sought with 
respect to low-income or marginal 
farmers and farm workers, migra- 
tory workers, and the designated 
geographic areas where, because of 
shifting industrial opportunity, 
many people find it impossible to 
earn subsistence wages. The suc- 
cessful overcoming of the problem 
presented by these groups in our 
population might be looked upon 
as the keystone upon which any 
concern for the economic welfare 
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of the future aged might be built. 

7. The ultimate objective should 
be to insure that the years which 
have been added to life through 
the reduction in mortality shall not 
be spent in chronic invalidity. This 
calls for greater development of 
preventive health measures, the 
early detection and treatment of 
chronic disease, the creation or ex- 
pansion of special facilities and 
services designed to meet the 
health problems of the aged, and 
the circulation of health educa- 
tional information. 


Expanded Rehabilitation 


There also is need of a great ex- 
pansion in rehabilitation services 
and _ facilities. These services 
should be made available not only 
to those disabled persons who are 
potentially re-employable but to all 
persons whose well-being can be 
improved through the techniques 
of rehabilitation. Accomplishments 
in these areas will minimize the 
need and cost for medical treat- 
ment, and will complement the ad- 
vances being made by insurers in 
expanding the coverage on the 
older lives. 

While voluntary health insur- 
ance cannot alone provide the solu- 
tion to many of the basic problems 
inherent in financing medical care 
for the aged, it is fully aware of 
its responsibility within its proper 
sphere. This sphere is to provide 
a financing mechanism for the 
health care of the future aged who 
so desire it and to do so in the 
most efficient manner. By so do- 
ing, our profession will relieve the 
government, and the tax structure, 
from the necessity of providing 
medical care for a large segment of 
the citizenry. This, in turn, can 
avoid the high utilization of medi- 
cal services and the decrease in 
standards which are corollary to 
government schemes. 

Voluntary health insurance is 
aware that it can be a leader in 
bringing about the most efficacious 
use of medical facilities and per- 
sonnel commensurate with quality 
care. This should allow maximum 
freedom between the patient and 
the medical service and maximum 
opportunity for further progress 
in medical care. 
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Answers to Mathematics Examination on Page 53 


Correct answers, according to the 
key supplied by the Mathematical 
Association, are: ; 

(B) 125 7. (B) 1,8 Key are available at 10¢ 
2: C6) Wiss 8. (B) 9 

(D) 10.8 9. (A) 2 

(B) 13 10. (D) has a 

(D) 1 single value be- 

(B) 24 tween 4 and 8. 


(50 questions) 


Brooklyn, Brooklyn 1, New York. 





Copies of the full examination 
and the Solution 
each 
through the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America, Professor Charles 
T. Salkind, Polytechnic Institute of 
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Our New Midwestern Office 
...What It Will Mean To You 


With the opening of our newest office, North American Re 
has achieved a long-standing goal. Now, from Chicago, 
Midwestern companies will be receiving even better, faster 
service on their reinsurance needs. Now, for the first 

time, an experienced North American Reassurance executive 
will be practically at their doorsteps. The rapid growth 

of all phases of life insurance in the Midwest has 

prompted this expansion of our services. 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. Robert Shepler, CLU, 
has been appointed Assistant Vice President of the North 
American Reassurance Company, and will be in charge 

of this office. A native of the Midwest, Bob Shepler brings 
to his new post a wealth of valuable experience gained 

as manager of agency operations for two 


well-known Midwestern life companies. 


In announcing this important step North American 
wishes to express our thanks to the evergrowing number 
of companies we are privileged to serve throughout 

this area, and look forward to welcoming you at 

our offices on the seventh floor at 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, telephone Financial 6-8940. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


ry AMGy, 


Regional Offices 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
1509 Main Street. Dallas, Texas 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS ° 
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Broad Form Storekeepers Policy 
Provides Items Often Overlooked 


COVERAGES AND FORMS Explains Contract 


Need Not Be Limited to Retailers 


Q. What departments write this 
policy? 

A. The Burglary departments of 
casualty Companies. 


Q. How is it written? 
A. As a separate policy? 


Coverage 


Q. What does this Policy insure 
against? 

A. This policy provides a fixed 
amount of insurance for each of 
a number of criminal loss expo- 
sures: 

1. Employee dishonest and/or 
fraudulent acts which result in 
loss of monies and securities; (2) 
loss of monies and securities by 
actual destruction, disappearance 
or wrongful abstraction of monies 
or securities from (a) within the 
assured’s place of business or 
within a bank’s night depository 
provided for its customers, or (b) 
from the person of a messenger 
away from the assured’s premises; 
(3) loss of property due to (a) 
robbery and safe burglary within 
the premises and (b) robbery of 
the messenger; (4) burglary of 
the premises when premises are 
closed, including hold-up of any 
watchman present; (5) loss re- 
sulting from acceptance of forged 
or altered money orders or coun- 
terfeit paper currency; (6) theft 
of monies and securities from the 
residence of a messenger; (7) 
forgery and alteration of the as- 
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sured’s checks, drafts, promissory 
notes or similar written promises 
to pay a certain sum in money; 
(8) damage to the premises re- 
sulting from a robbery or burg- 
lary, including malicious mischief 
and vandalism damage. 

While the above description in- 
dicates seven coverages, the policy 
divides the damage perils into 
separate sections, providing a 
total of nine forms of protection. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. This policy does not cover: 
(1) fradulent or dishonest acts of 
insured or any partner; (2) 
monies in amusement devices and 
vending machines unless provided 
with recording systems; (3) 
monies and securities losses re- 
sulting from (a) surrender thereof 
in any exchange or purchase, (b) 
accounting or arithmetical errors; 
(4) caused by or during a fire on 
the premises; (5) forgery or al- 
teration of any registered or cou- 
pon obligations issued or pur- 
ported to have been issued by the 
assured; (6) war and acts of war. 

Coverage for fraudulent, dis- 
honest and criminal acts is limited 
to defalcations of employees, safe 
burglaries and robberies. 

Loss on contents, due to burg- 
lary, of any show case or show 
window not opening directly into 
the premises is restricted to $50. 


The cash value limit of any one 
article of jewelry is also $50. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates? 

A. Risks are classified (1) aver- 
age, (2) hazardous and (3) extra 
hazardous. Twenty-one territories 
are divisions of the set up. The 
rates for the basic $250 coverage 
vary between $20.50 for class 1 
risks in territory 1 to $70 for 
class 3 accounts in territory 21. 
The optional $25 deductible clause 
(applying to all coverages except 
money orders and _ counterfeit 
paper currency) further reduces 
these rates approximately 20 per 
cent. 

The policy may be increased in 
multiples of $250 up to $1,000 per 
peril. The three additions merit 
rate advances of approximately 
50 per cent, 85 per cent and 104 
per cent. These percentages repre- 
sent rough averages. 


For Limited Exposure 


Often assureds operating small 
businesses with limited criminal 
loss exposures fail to carry many 
needed coverages because of mini- 
mum premiums and co-insurance 
requirements. The Broad Form 
Storekeepers policy provides at a 
reasonable cost a number of 
needed coverages often  over- 
looked. 

Accounts that have need for 
criminal loss protection in excess 
of $1,000 for each peril may pur- 
chase a Blanket Crime policy or 
the 3D contract for the very large 
risks. 

The word “storekeepers” as a 
title for this policy confuses many 
producers because they suppose 
the coverage is limited to retail- 
ers. This contract is available to 
any type of business concern oc- 
cupying a single location and cus- 
tomarily employing not more than 
three employes. The companies in- 
sert these restrictions because the 
rates are keyed to the normal haz- 
ards to which the small business 
man is exposed. 


Deductible Available 
The policy may be written with 
a $25 deductible applying on all 
insurance coverages except the 
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agreement referring to money or- 
ders and counterfeit paper cur- 
rency. Inclusion of the deductible 
reduces the rate. 

The basic coverage for each 
agreement is $250. The amount 
may be increased in multiples of 
$250 up to the maximum of $1,000 
with premium increases of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, 85 per 
cent and 104 per cent over the 
basic. 

As is usual in criminal loss pol- 
icies, there is a clause which pro- 
vides that the insured will keep a 
record of all insured property in 
such a manner that the insurance 
company may be in a position to 
ascertain the losses. If the in- 
sured maintains a cash fund for 
check cashing purposes a com- 
plete record must be kept of each 
check cashed. 

Tires, tubes and other property 
in fully enclosed and locked con- 
tainers stored outside the de- 
scribed building may be insured 
by an endorsement extending mer- 
chandise burglary section and 
damage agreement for an addi- 
tional premium. The charges for 
the varying multiples are: $10 for 
the basic, $16 for $500, $21 for the 
$750 limit and $25 for the maxi- 
mum of $1,000. The use of the 
deductible reduces these charges 
20 per cent. 

The insurer may wish to limit 
inside coverage on monies and se- 
curities when the premises are 
not open for business (usually 
where there is no safe). The rate 
discount is 5 per cent for that por- 
tion of the policy premium which 
applies to the amount of reduc- 
tion. 


Improvements Over Limited 
Form 


There are many improvements 
incorporated in the Broad form 
which are not found in the stand- 
ard storekeepers policy. Some of 
the additional coverages are: fi- 
delity & forgery coverage are 
added; disappearance, destruction 
and wrongful abstraction of mon- 
ies and securities is an extension 
to the inside and messenger pro- 
tection; the policy covers up to 
$50 on contents of display cases 
and show windows not opening 
directly into the premises; money 
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orders and counterfeit currency 
insurance is not covered in the 
limited forms. Damage due to van- 
dalism following a burglary is an 
added coverage. 

The rates of the Broad and Lim- 
ited Storekeepers form seem to 
vary greatly. For the basic 
amounts the increase averages 
about 85 per cent in the low rated 
territory 1 while for the areas 
requiring the highest rates this 
average is approximately 15 per 
cent; for the intermediate terri- 


from our 57th Annual Report 
to Policyholders 


tories the difference in costs de- 
creases proportionately. 

The increases for the $500 pol- 
icy vary between an average in- 
crease of 52 per cent in territory 
1 to 11 per cent in territory 19. 
For $1,000 policy these averages 
are from 34 per cent to 7 per cent. 

The above comparisons would 
suggest that assureds in the 
higher rated territories with 
$1,000 exposures would do well to 
select the Broad Form policy with 
all the additional coverages. 


@ As of December 31, 1958, as reported to the Indiana Insur- 
ance Department, Assets totaled $29,331,322; Liabilities, 
$17,452,195; and Surplus to Policyholders, $11,879,126. 


ASSETS increased by $2,329,763 or 8.6% over 1957. 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS increased by $2,426,685 


or 25.7% over 1957. 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN were $17,276,529 for the 
year, a decrease of $1,091,260 or 6.3% from 1957. 


LOSSES INCURRED (including Loss Expenses) during 
1958 were $8,448,386. Ratio of incurred losses to 
earned premiums was 46.6%, as against 50.9% for 1957. 


SAVINGS of $2,798,079 were returned to our policyhold- 
ers as dividends during 1958. This total compared with 
dividend savings of $2,987,700 returned during 1957. 





Business since organization in 1902: Net premiums written, 
$2 16,073,688; net losses paid, $79,747,807; savings returned 
to policyholders as dividends, $33,940,000. 


Cu Cealasslfiiaidl, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


indianapolis 7, indiana 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE »- CASUALTY +» AUTOMOBILE « INLAND MARINE 
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Disclosure Act 
Continued from page 52 


types of plans as defined: (1) Wel- 
fare Plans and (2) Pension Plans. 
Where one plan or fund provides 
benefits common to both types of 
plans, the forms are designed to 
permit combined reporting. How- 
ever, each separate plan, fund or 
program within each of the two 


types defined will require a sepa- 
rate description form and separate 
annual report form. 

Caution should be exercised to 
identify each plan clearly and use 
the same identification on both 
description and _ report forms. 
Numbers will be used to identify 
plans for filling purposes and to 
match the two reports. 


Data from Insurer 


Thus it is evident that some em- 
ployers are faced with the problem 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


LINE 


Executive Office 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-5532 


Southern and Facultative Department: 


1401 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
Telephone TRinity 5-8969 


REINSURANCE 








of completing many sets of these 
report forms. Though some of the 
descriptive data may have to be 
secured from the insurer under- 
writing a particular plan, it is a 
certainty that virtually all of the 
annual report data will not be avail- 
able from sources other than the 
insurer. Most major insurance 
companies have indicated that in 
all probability they will automati- 
cally send out the required data to 
their respective policyholders. How- 
ever, the experts advise the “ad- 
ministrator” to request such data 
from the carrier in order to be 
certain of receiving it in time for 
proper filing. 

Another point of interpretation 
pertains to the filing of certain 
supporting documents with the re- 
port forms. A review of HR-2228 
indicates that an adequate sum- 
mary or outline of plan provisions, 
insurance booklets covering the 
plan and an employee certificate 
will be allowed to accompany the 
description form in lieu of for- 
warding a copy of the master in- 
surance contract or copy of the 
trust agreement embodying the 
Plan. Labor Department acceptance 
of such supporting evidence would 
certainly aid the weary employer 
and reduce the added cost of ad- 
ministration. 


Employee Relations 


Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the Act which is so 
often overlooked by the employer 
is that of Employee Relations. The 
employer should de his best to 
overcome the stumbling block by 
fully explaining costs to employees, 
use of dividends or other rate 
credits, past-service liabilities, min- 
imum funding, and other highly 
technical data. This can best be 
accomplished through the use of 
non-technical words and phrases as 
well as through the use of annual 
statements to participants showing 
each individuals’ accumulation un- 
der a pension or profit sharing 
plan. 

A final word of caution. Prepare 
and file your forms early. When in 
doubt as to any point therein con- 
sult with your Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plan advisor and/or legal 
counsel before taking final action. 
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Variable Annuities 


Continued from page 48 


roll Shanks, president of Pruden- 
tial, has said, “Even if it should 
be held by the courts that variable 
annuities, as we plan to issue them, 
are subject to SEC jurisdiction, it 
would not alter our plans to go 
ahead.” Frederick Ecker, president 
of Metropolitan Life, who has been 
a leader for the opposition, has 
attacked the idea that the Supreme 
Court decision opens the path for 
variable annuities. He insists, 
“This decision clearly emphasizes 
the danger of Federal regulation, 
which we have pointed out all along 
if life insurance companies should 
enter this field .. . I can think of 
no better way of inviting federal 
regulation than for life companies 
to commence selling such contracts 
to the public.” 


Federal Controls 

Dual regulation by both SEC 
and the state insurance commis- 
sioners has become a “must” for 
variable annuities now. So insur- 
ance leaders have to decide whether 
the gains from such contracts will 
be worth the risk of federal con- 
trol variable annuities may bring 
with them. 

Another way out might be the 
preparation of new insurance pol- 
icies. Actuary Donald Bowerman 
in THE SPECTATOR, October 1958, 
outiined a “purchasing power pol- 
icy” with an annually increasing 
face value. Another actuary, F. J. 
McDiarmid, has suggested a 20- 
year endowment policy geared to 
equity investments but with a 
guaranteed payment at maturity of 
as much as 80 per cent of the face 
value. Again a 20-payment life 
plan might be written with a de- 
ferred life reserve tied to the 
company’s common stock account. 

Variable annuities, under dual 
regulation, may be ready to go 
everywhere—or nowhere. But the 
life insurance profession now has 
on the books another court deci- 
sion that guaranteed protection 
stands as the keystone of life in- 
surance’s services to the public.— 
Bill Alrich. 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


United States Government Securities 

Industrial, Rail, Utility, and Other Bonds 

Bank Stocks 

Industrial and Utility Stocks 

Agere: Tae ear TAINED 6g ooo os 0 occ ck cénnseedanssensanens 
Can i a OE CUI oo ic candies bas cay eseen samavase@enehaae 
Premiums Due (Not Over 90 Days) 

Other Assets 


$ 5,436,128 
23,420,237 
331,334 
13,666,597 
220,500 
4,031,436 
1,187,909 
49,828 


Total Admitted Assets $48,343,969 


LIABILITIES 


aserve: far Viele Ci 5 6. oo vn eiwkc ated dandaswensaedvute ucts $23,890,472 
ener Her Cee PINE 8 od o.oo dkc nc caatecscencusneeuns 9,411,153 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and Unabsorbed Premium Refund .... 1,524,011 
Besonve Saw aie Clee RAIN. oo vic ob vn cncaescswntewndoesens 4,222,090 
Reserve for Market Decline in Securities .......... $3,500,000 

Guaranty Fund 1,000,000 
Unassigned Funds 

Total Surplus to Policyholders 9,296,243 
Total Liabilities and Surplus $48,343,969 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
Basis. Securities carried at $4,053,089 in this statement are deposited as re- 


quired by law. 


REINSURANCE 
FIRE — CASUALTY FIDELITY — SURETY 


Security Mutual Casualty Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


259 West 14th Street 
New York 11, New York 


HOME OFFICE 


309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Electronic News 


Continued from page 39 


icyowners, states H. Ladd Plum- 
ley, president, at “650’s” dedica- 
tion. 


Great National Life has ac- 
quired an “electronic ledger” ca- 
pable of posting or divulging in- 
formation from its “memory” in 
seconds. This “ledger” is the 


IBM RAMAC 305, a rapid com- 
puter and accounting unit built 
around a disc memory unit with 
a storage capacity of up to 10 
million digits. 

RAMAC will go through Great 
National’s entire 40.000-policy 
file daily in three hours and fif- 
teen minutes, checking for the 
following: premiums and_ loan 
payments due on policies; updat- 
ing of policies when premiums or 
loan payments are made; billing 
for second notices on premiums 
due; changes about to occur, such 


You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 


“This booklet 
started a $50,000 


says Broker Lowis R. Kozberg (r) as he and Scott Russel of Prudential’s 
Jack White Agency (1) close the sale with chent Joseph Zackwin. 


“My Business Insurance client really be- 


came interested when | showed him 
Prudential’s sales aid, “Your Partner Can 
Be Your Downfall.’ It was invaluable in 
getting my sales points across. I got the 
facts I needed and Scott Russel of 
Prudential’s Brokerage Service helped me 
prepare a specific proposal for Business 
Insurance that ideally fitted the client’s 
situation. The rest was easy: the client 
could make no other decision. I wish I had 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE 


] Please send me a copy of “Your 
Partner Can Be Yow Downfall.” 


[) 1 would like to know more about 


takén advantage of this service sooner. 


Best of all there was no split commission.” 


Prudential’s Brokerage Services can 
help YOU increase your Life Insurance 
sales with expert advice, special training 
and selling aids of all kinds. For informa- 
tion about Prudential’s Brokerage Service 
and for your free copy of “Your Partner 
Can' Be’ Your Downfall”—send in this 
coupon today. 


PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK Il, N. J. 
NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 


Prudential’s Brokerage Services 
and how they can make Life 


Insurance sales easier for me. 


CITY & STATE a 
SP-75 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


TIE + SICKNESS 


AND ACCIDENT PROTECTION R P INSURANCE - 


GROUP PENSIONS 








us policies maturing or specific 
benefits expiring; and a continu- 
ous tabulating of commissions 
and other vital statistics con- 
cerning individual agents of the 
company. 


Prudential Insurance assigned 
a new job to one of its IBM 705 
computers—the task of figuring 
reserves on nearly $36 billion of 
ordinary insurance. 

Valuation information from 
12,200,000 punch cards will be 
transferred to tape and com- 
pletely reorganized and consoli- 
dated by the computer. End prod- 
uct will be about 250 reels of 
magnetic tape, which will be fed 
into the computer with a series 
of programs early this summer. 

In arriving at its ordinary re- 
serves, Prudential will apply 
1,800,000 factors. The new tapes 
will provide quarterly reserve 
and in-force figures, statement 
information, and mortality expe- 
rience. 


Independent Order of Forest- 
ers, Toronto, has announced ar- 
rangements to install IBM 650 
electronic data processing equip- 
ment in the head office. The 
equipment will be installed in 
early 1961, and the intervening 
period used to train the present 
staff in the uses of the equip- 
ment, and to hold educational 
seminars for department heads. 


The typical electronic data 
processing installation in the 
next few years will cost from 
$100,000 to $160,000 for prepar- 
ing the site, will require from 
5500 to 10,500 square feet of floor 
area, and will shy away from 
‘““fanciness” to impress visitors 
and the general public. These 
conclusions are drawn in a report 
by Canning, Sisson:-and Associ- 
ates, “Cutting the Cost of Your 
EDP Installation.” 

As this 170-page report points 
out, the physical installation of 
the computer and the preparation 
of personnel areas call for one of 
the largest outlays of cash, over 
the shortest period of time, of 
any element in a firm’s whole 
electronic data processing 
(EDP) program. For further in- 
formation about the booklet, cir- 
cle No. 53 on card on page 65. 
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Cutting Agency Costs 


Continued from page 51 


annual re-cap that is accurate. It 
is possible to get monthly re-caps 
of premium by companies, pre- 
mium by lines, new business, etc. 
data that an agent would never be 
able to accumulate otherwise. An- 
nual re-caps, of course, will de- 
velop total agency income, com- 
mission paid to brokers or sub- 
producers, etc. 


C.P.A. Services Cut 


With this information available 
a child can close the books monthly 
and the services of a C.P.A. or 
auditor may be minimized. One of 
the most important by-products is 
an item account. The service 
bureau bills monthly for so many 
items. An item is any premium 
transaction. By dividing the num- 


with a career contract that offers you: 


ber of items in a given fiscal 
period into the overhead for that 
period an accurate item cost is 
found. 


How Many Know Cost? 


How many agents know the 
cost of handling a premium trans- 
action? Naturally the overhead 
includes non-premium endorse- 
ments, certificates, acknowledge- 
ments, correspondence, flat can- 
cellations, and claim handling or 
other services but these are all 
corollary to and necessary to item 
handling. With the current cost 
of item handling, it is not feasible 
to pay any producers’ commission 
on items ranging from $25 to $40. 
The agency cost alone eats up the 
entire commission! 

The importance of an accurate 
item count and item cost cannot 
be over-emphasized. An analysis 
of solicitor’s business would re- 
veal some startling information. 
The activity of some accounts may 


be out of all proportion to the 
premium volume, or more impor- 
tant the commission income, to 
the agency involved. 

This is an area where costs can 
be greatly curtailed! Commission 
to agency and commission to pro- 
ducer may be accurately ascer- 
tained for a given fiscal period. 
Subtracting one from the other, 
the gross profit to the agency may 
be determined. Using the number 
of items handled by each producer 
times the cost per item will show 
cost of handling each producer's 
business. The difference between 
this figure and gross profit will 
show profit or loss on each pro- 
ducer’s business. 


Using Service Bureau 


Only accurate information may 
be the basis for judgment in eval- 
uating producers business and the 
use of a service bureau is the best 
way to get it. The use of a service 

Continued on page 84 


8 ee YOUR OWN AGENCY 


Completely Vested Renewals 
for the premium paying period of the policy. 


Substantial override for general agents. 


Accident and Sickness Plans 


— “Your Partner for Life’. 


With Central Standard Life’s career contract, you can 





plan for your retirement * create an estate for your family 


sKenjoy liberal underwriting + join an agency-minded organization 
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See for yourself 


Write or wire today for 
your “new approach” 
agent’s kit. Get full de- 
tails by contacting your 
local Central Standard 
General Agent or: John 
M. Laflin, Vice President 
and Agency Director. 
































CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Fuarredl FRAT — 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Life « Accident « Sickness 





Cutting Agency Costs 


Continued on page 83 


bureau eliminates the necessity of 
maintaining a policy register. Ac- 
counts can be kept either by policy 
number or by name. The sorting 
by the data processing equipment 
is fast and accurate. The bock- 
keeping actually done in the 
agency can be reduced to merely 


making deposits with some coding 
or supporting data to give the 
service bureau and similar data 
furnished when company accounts 
are paid or return premiums dis- 
bursed. The rest of the work is 
done by machine. No balancing 
headaches in the office. 

Before departing from the sub- 
ject of biliing, I would like to 
mention one piece of equipment 
that will save money on billing 
and correspondence. That is a re- 
producing or copy machine. State- 





THE PILOT OFFERS ITS 


Xe] a ee | BIG PLUS | 


What’s in it for me? 


Pilot Life agents have found the answer in their 
company’s Big Plus. Here are some examples of the 


Big Plus: 


Pilot Life research continually produces advanced 
selling tools and techniques. Pilot pioneers new concepts 


in insurance. 


Pilot offers groups the completely flexible plans 
so much in demand. Pilot pioneered hospitalization 
with guaranteed weekly indemnities, scholastic and 
youth group accident insurance, life plans for women 
only, refund of premium savings plans, unusual weekly 
and monthly premium plans, small-group plans—so 
many that Pilot now accepts brokerage business to 


meet the demand. 


Look to the company with the Big Plus for the 


answer to— 
What’s in it for me? 


THE PILOT 


Dit Lyfe Insurance Company 


PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


O. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 
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ments may be reproduced for 
about 2¥%¢ each in four seconds. 
The savings are terrific in elimi- 
nating re-typing, use of forms, etc. 
I really don’t know how our office 
got along without such a machine. 
We use it daily and constantly 
find new time and money saving 
uses for it. 


Transmittals a Waste 


On correspondence, the time has 
long since passed where any agent 
could afford the luxury of trans- 
mittal letters. I should not use the 
word luxury. I should use the 
word waste. Banks and savings 
and loan associations and other 
mortgagees ordinarily do not retain 
such letters. A properly addressed 
envelope does the job. The Cleve- 
land Trust Company knows a 
policy when one is enclosed. Your 
insured knows a policy when he 
sees it. If it has not been properly 
sold at the point of contract, a 
transmittal letter on gold leaf will 
not save your business. 

The use of endorsement order 
forms or applications to order 
from companies is recommended 
instead of letters. Almost all cor- 
respondence is superfluous. There 
are, of course, some notable ex- 
ceptions. It has been demonstrated 
in our office that if one takes the 
morning mail every day and an- 
swers all crazy company letters 
he will get little else done. That 
home office underwriter asking for 
the signed endorsement you sent 
yesterday which crossed his letter 
in the mail will get it all right. 
You don’t have to tell him you 
already sent it. 

Many letters have no file value 
and can be answered in pencil or 
pen right on the bottom and re- 
turned to the writer. If you want 
a copy of the letter and your reply, 
here’s where the copy machine 
comes in handy. Just write your 
reply right on the letter, reproduce 
it for your file and send the origi- 
nal back to the writer. 

It has been found that many 
letters have a way of answering 
themselves. If an agent puts cor- 
respondence aside and only dic- 
tates, say twice a week, he will 
find that he can pass over many 
of the items he has accumulated 
or his pile of correspondence may 
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be already diminished by removal 
of the letter to answer because 
it already got taken care of with- 
out the correspondence. 

The use of personal hand writ- 
ten notes is recommended in many 
cases instead of a formal letter. 
For example, if you promised to 
send a prospect or an insured 
some item, just write on a memo 
pad, “George—Here’s the bill for 
the bail bond for your brother-in- 
law. We filed it at the Sheriff’s 
office and he was released by 10 
A.M. Regards, Bill. P.S. He took 
the noon plane to Rio. P.P.S. 
Where is the collateral you prom- 
ised?” 

Don’t send a long sales letter 
to a prospect. They are seldom 
read. Select a good piece of com- 
pany literature, staple your card 
or a memo pad message like this, 
“Clem—Look over the folder at- 
tached and I’]] call you about it 
when you get out of jail. Regards, 
3ill.” 

Use company forms for quotes; 
don’t be afraid to write a little 
personal message on a_ sales 
folder. Use enclosures urging a 
three year policy instead of one. 
These forms will do the job for 
you as well as, or better than, a 
formal letter and at much less 
cost. 

Use snap-out forms for simple 
company correspondence. Com- 
panies aren’t much impressed by 
agents any more anyway, and 
these will do the job. 

Your addressee wants the in- 
formation in the other fellow’s 

Continued on page 86 


“Mailing back our card for more informa- 
tion, sir? Well, I'm just the man who can 
give it to you.” 
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WE’VE REACHED TWO BILLION DOLLARS 
... IN BENEFITS-TO-BE 


National Life has just passed the $2,000,000,000 


N/W 


policies now on our books are continued to maturity, we will 


mark of insurance in force. This means that if all 


pay out more than $2,000,000,000 in benefits. Much of this 
money will be paid to familics who have lost their bread- 
winner. Some will be in the form of living benefits to make 
retirement enjoyable. Some will help put youngsters through 
college, enable others to meet emergencies or grasp opportuni- 


tics. All will go to making happier, more worthwhile living. 


N/W NATIONAL 


ife Insurance for Living 


National 
Lite 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 7 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


QttCE ag, 
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' Calling all agents and brokers — 


YOUR ADVERTISING 
MAY WIN 
AN OSCAR 


NO MATTER HOW LARGE 
OR SMALL YOUR 
ADVERTISING BUDGET 


So save your 1958 advertising 
materials —and remember it's 
not how large or small your budget 
but how effective your advertising. 


Fill out and mail the 
coupon today for 
complete informa- 
tion and entry blank. 


Art Dannecker, Chairman, 7th Annual Awards Program 
40 South Third Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
| want to enter my 1958 advertising. Please send me complete information. 


Name 

Agency 
Address ae 
City. Zone_ Siefe___. 
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Continued from page 85 


letter. He doesn’t want to hear 
from you. So when you get a tech- 
nical letter, reproduce it, and just 
staple your handwritten note or 
write right on the letter, “Eustace 
—Here’s my engineer’s report on 
how to make a still from the cop- 
per tubing from an old side arm 


water heater. We’ll start as soon 
as I sell the agency. Sincerely, 
Clem.” 

Claim handling can be expe- 
dited by using a loss notice or 
claim form whenever possible in- 
stead of the back of an envelope. 
Some insureds insist on talking to 
the producer and will not talk to 
a loss clerk. Before the insured 
gets into his story about hitting 
the school bus, ascertain what 
kind of loss he is going to report, 
say ‘Just a minute,’ and get an 


NO TRICKS 


... Just doggone good 
Service and Outstanding 
“KNOW HOW” that’s why 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OFFERS 


NEW GENERAL AGENCY 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Top Commissions 
Vested Renewals 


LIFE: non-participating, participating, 


standard, 


substandard, ordinary and 


special policies, lifetime disability, $10 
per $1,000. A & S.: disability income, 
Guaranteed Renewable hospitalization and 
surgery, non-cancellable accidental death, 
dismemberment, major medical expense. 
GROUP: pure group, small group, fran- 
chise, pension trust. GUARANTEED ISSUE, 
INSURED INSURABILITY. 


Will accept Non-Medical to $25,000.00 
for full time Agents and General Agents 


Contact H. R. Hunke, 
Assistant Vice President and Director of 
General Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


3988 N. Central Expressway 


Dallas, Texas 





appropriate auto loss notice, and 
pick up a couple of assigned risk 
apps while you are at it. Insert 
enough carbons and use a ball 
point and complete the loss notice. 

I have seen in our own office, 
our associates who write down a 
maze of notes on the back of the 
phone book along with a few 
doodles. Then when the claimant 
has finished talking they take up 
some girl’s time telling her all 
about the loss and then asking 
her to type it up from the jumbled 
notes. And they often have to call 
back for additional information 
when the form is being filled in. 


Give Adjusters a Break 


Give the adjusters a break, fel- 
lows, they do the best they can. 
Put down telephone numbers and 
best time to call. Put down all 
pertinent policy data such as pres- 
ence or absence of appropriate 
deductible clause. Save a call from 
the adjuster. Keep the office copy 
of the loss notice current. If it 
is handled by a company staff ad- 
juster and you know who it is, 
write a note on the loss notice 
eliminating the wait necessary to 
find out who the adjuster is, the 
next time you or someone in the 
office wants to call about this loss. 

With losses involving fire and 
allied perils, protect your loss 
ratio. Tell your insured, cigarette 
losses are not covered. Don’t bur- 
den an adjuster with this chore 
or try to get it paid. Too many 
losses are reported that are not 
covered by the policy terms and 
the sooner the insured is told the 
better. Most people appreciate 
this. Don’t say, “Maybe it’s cov- 
ered,” or, ‘“Tll try to get it 
through,” when you know darn 
well it won’t be paid, but haven’t 
the guts to tell the insured your- 
self. 

For greater office efficiency, all 
agency staff should knock off 
routine work about a half hour be- 
fore closing time, and go through 
the untouched work, sorting it, 
and ascertaining what is pending. 
In this manner nothing is likely 
to get buried and neglected because 
it was at the bottom of the pile. It 
is considered better to do this at the 
close of a day, so that the work 
will be organized for the morning 
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when employees are fresh and 
supposedly rested after the nap. 

Here are a few more sugges- 
tions for economy of internal op- 
erations. 

1. Departmentalize office. Have 
one or more persons constitute a 
fire department, a casualty depart- 
ment, etc. This helps personnel 
problems that may arise since re- 
placements can be more easily 
trained. 

2. Eliminate transfer files. Ex- 
plore micro-filming for economy of 
storage space and transfer equip- 
ment or keep only daily once re- 
newed on most risks and destroy 
older dailies and non-essential cor- 
respondence. If files are really 
dead, bury them. 


Consider Merging 


3. A one- or two-man agency 
may well consider a merger with 
a larger agency for economy of 
operation. 

4. Set a minimum limit of say 
$10,000 on dwelling business and 
do not issue policies below that 
amount unless on account basis. 

5. Delegate strictly clerical 


functions and free time for seeing 
insureds and prospects. 


6. Don’t issue policies or permit 
them to remain ‘on approval’ or 
trial. On such undecided business, 


it is always accepted if a loss 


occurs, but seldom accepted other- 
wise. & 
7. Don’t offer free binders. A 


premium is due where there is a 


risk. 
8. Study your office layout. Per- io) 
haps a re-arrangement could pro- i 
i (* Ye S&S 
\ : 


mote greater efficiency. 

9. Consider representing fewer 
companies. 

10. Remember you cannot do PA 
today’s work with yesterday’s 
equipment and expect to be in 


business tomorrow. 
Every agent is urged to think Brokers can now fully sat- 


about his internal operations. isfy their clients’ needs for 
Trace the path of new business, | A & H protection through 
renewals and claims and ask | Great - West Life. Our new 


about each operation, ‘Is this op- . 
eration necessary? Is it being done A&H program includes 


in the most economical way? | non-cancellable and 
Could it be eliminated or done | guaranteed continuable 
better?’ A second look must be | contracts. 

given to internal operations and 

costs must be cut for the agency 

system to survive. | MAXIMUM PROTECTION SERIES 


Disability income plans, non-cancell- 
able and guaranteed continuable to 
age 65. Available to employed men, 
ages 18 to 65. 


~? aes) f 





ECONOMASTER SERIES 


Commercial disability income plans 


ALL AMERICAN iy for accident only — or for accident 


* 


* and sickness. Available to both em- 


LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY BELIEVES... ployed men and women. 


* 


“You should have vested interests for maaan aenmanisiiiaen 


* 


e 99 ‘ 
yourself and your heirs. Guaranteed continuable medical ex- 


* 


* 
= 2+ © « 


* pense plans — lifetime hospital and 

* * surgical contracts; and a Major Medi- 

te * cal contract with benefits up to $7,500. 
Available to families and individuals. 


* 


Why notinvestigate NOW one of the most talked about companies in America 


and learn the startling facts about Democracy in action—through the out- 
standing contracts and policies of All American Life & Casualty Company. 6 


Ccstsalty O naedacsi CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


® New level premium scale 
Premium variation by issue age 


WRITE: @ Increased Maximum Benefits 


Mr. E. E. Ballard, President, All American 
Life & Casualty Company. All American 
Building, 505 Park Place, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


® Autopay Monthly Premiums 


For full details, contact our nearest office 


ASSURANCE COMPAHY 
eae ore Pte Cameo 


p. | 7, ALL AMERICAN Gunar-Wieer Live 
Me EN 


YOUR FUTURE IS OUR BUSINESS - TODAY 


General Offices: ALL AMERICAN BUILDING, PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 
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PICTURE OF TWO MEN BUSY WINNING FRIENDS | 


for Agents of KEMPER Companies 


For the third year — strong television support for KEMPER 
company agents! 

Kemper Insurance is backing its agents this spring with the 
top-rated NBC NEWS television show, featuring the crack 
reporting team of Chet Huntley and David Brinkley. 

Starting February 10, each week for ten weeks millions of 
viewers will hear and see the story of independent agency serv- 
ice and the countrywide facilities, full line protection and 
savings opportunities through policyholder dividends of the 
Kemper companies. 

It’s one more way we help our agents win friends even before 
the first call is made. 

If you are interested in representing one of the progressive 
KEMPER companies, write Agency Production Department, 
Home Office, Chicago 40. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
divisions of KEMPER insurance 


Chicago 40 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 








E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 
Phila. 6, Penna, 


Consulting Actuaries 
Accountants 














Making a Speech 


Continued from page 49 


it’s good, it will register the first 
time it’s heard; if not, then it is 
best not even mentioned that one 
time. 

8. Stand still. Stand in the same 
position as much as possible. Don’t 
put on a military drill in front of 
your audience. They are not inter- 
ested in such antics and it detracts 
from what you are saying. 

9. Don’t droop. It pays to stand 
on your toes when you talk. Don’t 
sag or relax. It also pays to remain 
alert throughout the whole ordeal 
no matter how tired you may be. 
Give the audience the impression 
that you are full of energy every 
minute you are talking. 

10. Put on a good show. Your 
speech should be the high point of 
the evening’s program. Do your 
best to see that it is. The insur- 
ance executive who begins his 
speech firmly convinced that he can 
give a lot better speech than the 
“guy” who preceded him or the one 
who spoke last week is going to 
give a better speech. 


Get Punch Ending 

11. Work hard on the ending. It 
doesn’t pay to have a top notch 
speech and an excellent delivery 
and then have the whole thing ru- 
ined by a bad ending. Say or do 
something the audience can enter 
into, can feel a part of, and can 
feel that they have really heard 
something which was worth the 
time they spent listening to you. 

12. Never apologize. For the 
weather, the speech, its length, the 
hour, your voice, or anything else. 
People don’t want to listen to such 
things. If you call attention to 
some small thing, the imagination 
of your audience will seize upon it 
and magnify it. If there is any- 
thing wrong, it is better to cover 
up the whole business and forget 
it. Maybe no one will notice the 
situation anyway. 

13. Time yourself carefully. The 
most common mistake of the first 
time speaker is to go to one of two 
extremes. He either makes his 
speech too short or too long. Say 
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what you have to say but don’t 
drag it out until it’s buried in 
dreariness. Timing is of the ut- 
most importance in addressing any 
audience. 

14. Be careful of jokes. A joke 
which has no point in your mes- 
sage doesn’t belong there. If you 
must pull ’em, make sure they are 
well placed, well told and have 
some relation to your. speech. 
Avoid dialect jokes; it takes an 
_ to put them over. 

. Surprise your audience. An 
ie twist in the process of 
speech making always wins an au- 
dience’s friendliness. For example, 
one speaker we knew stood on the 
platform leafing through some 100 
typewritten pages of notes while 
he was being introduced. We all 
groaned inwardly at the prospect 
of a long and very dull speech. In- 
stead the speaker looked straight 
into his audiénce. He said he was 
sure no one was interested in what 
he had worked up, threw the whole 
batch of typewritten paper into 
the wastebasket, and proceeded to 
give one of the best informal 
speeches we had ever heard. 

16. Be sure of pronunciation. 
All of us have a habit of mispro- 
nouncing a few words and are usu- 
ally never aware of what we are 
doing. However, when these are 
spoken in even a speech before a 
small audience, they can ruin the 
whole receptiveness of an audience. 

These suggestions accomplished 
the task for one ‘‘amateur 
speaker.” They can be of definite 
assistance to any other insurance 
executive who finds himself con- 
fronted with what used to be a ter- 
rifying assignment to speak before 
a large audience. 
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“Ed, you now have a golden opportunity 
to improve your standing!" 


April 1959 


NATION-WIDE 
CLAIM 
SERVICE 


AMERICAN FIRE & puewenst bane: 


HOME OFFICE + ORLANDO 








These Monthly Letters Are 
Imprinted Especially for You To Create Prestige: 
EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS ... INSURED PENSIONS... EM- 


pind p ee yl tan a - NET AFTER TAXES... 
BUSINESS SECURITY . , INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 


for Sample Copies 


CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, i. 











UN LIFE REPORTS TO YOU 


For the Sun Life — one of | Highlights of the year 
the world’s great life ®@ New life insurance sold during 
insurance companies — 1958 1958: $990,409,536. 
was a year of sound business Life insurance in force at 
expansion. The company Dec. 31st, 1958: 
i a re $8,357 ,666,274. 

enters its 89th year of public 

pee i Paid to Sun Life policyholders 
service justifiably proud of sh ~% 
: ; and beneficiaries during 
its representatives and the 1958: $159,337,179. 
product they market — Total benefits paid since 
personal and family organization: $3,455,292,753. 
protection and security Dividends payable to policy- 
through life insurance holders in 1959: $36,261,000. 

g ance. 





b. Sims Life of Canada 











HEAD OFFICE: 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Offices.......eseceee 
U. S. Government Securities* 


ereee 


Canadian and other Foreign 
Government Bonds*............. Seeee 


State and Municipal Bonds* 

Corporate Bonds* 

Preferred Stocks* 

Common Stocks, except Subsidiaries*.. 
Stock of Subsidiaries* 

Real Estate 

Agents’ Balances (less than 90 days old) 
Other Admitted Assets......... venseekce 


Total Admitted Assets 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses and Loss 
Adjustment Expenses 


Reserve for Taxes 


Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends 
Declared 
Reserve for Expenses and other 
Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock $10,374,395 


Surplus 


NE 


The American Insurance Company 


American Automobile Insurance Company 


Associated Indemnity Corporation 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


WARK, 


NEW JERSEY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, DECEMBER 31, 1958 


The American 
Insurance Company 


$ 6,071,929 
42,128,296 


2,456,900 
29,438,385 
5,087,051 
16,255,957 
56,854,309 
43,548,668 
4,399,932 
15,434,473 
7,514,826 


$229,190,72 


66,843,950 


47,579,700 
2,405,300 


392,264 


6,502,142 
$123,723,356 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company (1) 


$ 1,374,499 
17,756,665 


1,868,434 
46,339,012 
4,968,400 
12,798,056 
11,415,830 
8,231,719 
2,380,030 
$107,132,645 


35,650,106 


25,375,840 
1,248,000 


209,207 


1,100,824 


$ 63,583,977 
$ 3,500,000 


Associated Indemnity 
Corporation (2) 


$ 550,845 
9,316,991 


9,706,918 


585,000 
5,212,980 


230,998 
2,057,930 
607,734 


8,912,526 


6,343,960 
320,774 


52,302 


1,224,004 


$16,853,566 
$ 1,000,000 


95,092,975 40,048,668 10,415,830 


Surplus as regards Policyholders $105,467,370 


$229,190,726 


$ 43,548,668 
$107,132,645 


$11,415,830 


$28,269,396 


*The amortized and market values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Securities carried at $5,044,210 in the above statement for The American Insurance Company, $4,064,135 in the 
above statement for American Automobile Insurance Company, and $1,466,063 in the above statement for Associated Indemnity 
Corporation are deposited for purposes required by law. 

(1) Wholly owned by The American Insurance Company. 

2) Wholly owned by American Automobile Insurance Company. 
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How Did They Do in 1958 Really? 188 Life Companies 


THE SPECTATOR'S Early Returns Table this year 
covers 188 life insurance companies (pages 91 and 
93) and 187 fire and casualty organizations (pages 


NAME OF COMPANY 


Acacia Mutual Life.... 


Texas..... 

Banker’ Ins., Texas 

American Bankers Life of FI 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Seneca | pie 
Heritage Lif 
Home Life 


Mutual Life, lowa... 
Life, Texas... 


American 


Amer 
Inorican 
Anicable 


Atlantic National Life.. 
Automotive Life....... 

Baltimore Life. 

Bankers Fidelity Life, Georgia. 
Bankers Life of lowa..... 
Bankers Life of America, Texas.. 
Bankers Life, Nebrask 
Bankers Mutual Life, 
Bankers National Life, 
Best Life, Texas...... 


Boston Mutual Life 

Broadway Life. ° 

Business Men's Assurance.... 
California-Western States Life... 
Companion Life 


New Jersey.. 


Capital Reserve Life, 
Central American Life, 
Central Life Assurance, 
Central States H. & L. 
Chesepeake Life, Maryland 


Christian Fidelity Life.sccccseceecseeees | 


Citizen Home, Virginia 
Citizens Life & Casualty, 
Citizens National Life, 
Citizens Standard Life, 


Colorado Credit Life 

Columbian Mutual Life, 
Columbus Mutua! Life 

Combined American, Tex 
Combined Ins. Co., 


Commericial industrial Life 
Commercial L. A. 
Commercial! Life, hrizona 
Commercial Travelers, 
Connecticut General Life 


Caltf.. 
Ind 
Texas... 


Connecticut Mutual Life... 
Continental American Life.. 
Coastal States Life, ° 
Disability Income, 
Equitable Life, Washington, 


Eureka Life, Texas 

Evangel te Life, L e 7 
Fami Life, SeetN aca caccsvaee 
Farm Bureau Life of Missour 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Kansas 


Farmers & Traders Life, N. 
Federal Life & Casualty.... 
Fidelity Life Assoc., |! 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Pa 
Financial Reserve Life of America 
First National Life, Arizona 
Franklin Life, 111 

ceceuey Life, sh 1 lb 
Great American 

Great American i 


Great Atlantic Life, 
Great Coast Life, Texas.... 
Great Commonweal th Life, 
Great Plains Life, Texas 
General Services Life.... 


Florida.... 


Guardian Uaderueiters 
Gulf Life, Florid 
Harrison National "lite: 
Home Beneficial Life, 
Home Life, New York 


Va.. 


Okla 


lowa 


Home Security Life, 
Homesteaders Life, 
Houston American. 
Howard Life, 
Independence L. 


Intercoast Mutual Life, Calif 
international Fidelity, Loa 
inter-state Assurance, low 
Investors Syndicate Life & haauity 
Jefferson Life & Casualty, Ala 


Jefferson National Life 
Jefferson Standard Life, W. 
Kansas Cit 

Knights Li 
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1,903,059 
2,298, 689 
4 


16,257,479 
12,601,308 
338,4 


1,435,666, 290 
102,922,447 
24,139,963 

, 356 
112,009,996 
513,015 


45,586,894 
44,388,133 


844" 895 
is! *802;069 


"574/647 


19,641,669 
174, La re 


135, O92" ou? 
382,357,464 


2,726,922 
1,489,612 

692,579 
2,299,524 
7,942,335 


1,346,648 
u; 
2, 
5, 
21026, 356 


22,039,038 


467,915 
1,367,438 
5,979,393 
1,054,512 





637017415 | 


385,605 
78,608 





420,849 
333,250 


004" 741 | 
50,825 | 


922,942 


891,755 
827,044 


6,592,328 


6,328,309 
1,059, 622 
7/691 1672 

144" 7287 387 


155,804,898 
11,3 


» 355,391 
1,625,925 
312,36! 
12,914,877 


407,354 


597,062 
506, 600 
4, 889,258 


2,523,293 
2,648,216 
3,108,061 
20,854, 607 

268,092 


834,025 
56,364,291 
567,322 
740/961 
3,687,299 


520,689 


(c)26, 679,932 


386,045 
1,495,232 
140,849 
483,781 
3,267,047 


2,867,335 

84 604,438 
37,693,172 
12,845,030 


Reserves 
For Life 
Contracts 


311,792,479 
9,937 


2,111,740 
2)227,895 


54,171,022 


panies, 


10,805,768 


1,013,324 
17043! 934 


301,504 





a 
| 102,394,122 
187,763 


54,894,159 
7,704 | 


126,400 , 850 
139'563/311 
43239; 206 


2,694,156 | 


2/643/059 | 


846, 646 


5,228,754 | 
122,376,375 
1,178,004 


70,224 


934,987 


648, ast 
, 125,844 
100" 023,166 
272,380 
5,625,974 
3 


9,683 
3,417,529 


1,352,984, 877 
1,011,064, 943 | 


ie 175,270 
12,462,906 


93,486, 762 


37; 654" 272 
37,257,512 


2,516,755 


856,543 
13,448,701 


56,076 


1,899,019 
107434 
1,532,071 
210,636, 159 
134,578, 175 
11912; 895 
6,705,768 
13,987,811 


356,470 


3,689, 237 
4,339,029 


6,119,063 | 


19,354,440 
277, srk 978 
, 138 


1,330,366 
353, — 570 
» 315 

Ss, 5 i 953 
10,838, 164 


56,0 
4,026,391 


16, 929 


242,538 


14,932,353 


361,767,041 
319° 62U' 743 


73/048; 564 


"215,704 
815,312 
83, 878,902 
164,164 
+236 
3,827,371 


54,305 


220/339 


983,735 
29, 428, eh 


28, $28" 25 
42,320,897 


441,656 
2,166,417 
22u ,658 
626,792 
652,903 


113,542 
1,944,595 
22,623 
47,602 


4,352,030 


14/996;371 | 


101 


48,737, 
20,823, 
2,715, 
660, 
1,629, 


116, 


3€ 
171 


797, 


598, 


361, 
85 
6, “_ 


757 
162 
1650 
784 
1535 
1529 
418 


, 873 


964 


, 605 


542 
125 
284 
O10 
643 
o4uc 
106 


7021 
40756 


8 
501 


519 
76! 


2,237 


pa 


134,04 


46,896 


153, 
651, 


8,417, 
vs 773" 7 


§ 


+ 


~471,004 
~§3,514 
109,812 
1,095 
26,399 


794,844 


9,860 
3,662,566 
35,141 
~402, 169 
144° 408 
899, 160 
~27,288 


201,707 | 
56,924 | 


450, 
12,729, 360 
10,098,495 

638,423 
pe ,938 


,322, 836 | 


559,673 
506,207 


1133) 387 


71,106 


138° 1521 


1s 397 
, 885 

120; He; 
128 

ay" 005 


455,109 
10,894,117 
3,838,062 
1,459,065 


95 and 97). Special forms are sent to all com- 
and most of those returned to THE 
SPECTATOR'S office in time are included here. 


Continued on page 93 





Total 
written 


191,976,390 
0 


» 257,037 
147,948,283 
76,872,099 

3,740,430 


26, 1000; 857 
6; 689, it 





NQU—@ £a— 
NOWED O-NOW 





84,691, 
378, 919,5 
280, 109,9 

36,509, 200 


1,998,780 


oo" Oo UN@Oom 


$3: 


943,486 
21,231,483 
15,408,074 | 

327,139 
23, 394,924 

7,261,869 

,027; 449; 690 | 


556, 309,082 
78/262, 638 
47,526,712 
64, 122,585 | 

3,843,013 

1}850; 700 
44°427"815 

41898; 106 

135976,039 

18,451,614 
97,447,468 

4°972'263 

16,879, 688 | 

750,598,729 

10’ 607/769 
2,711,620 | 
52'021/096 
560,618 
11,896,208 
473,072 
6,618,477 


44,615 
190,115,677) 
251/854, 265 


2,128,630 


15'768;781 


4,448,902 
25,700,507 
2,462,123 
17357-619 
859,208 


8,035,290 


Sa 


1,680,219, 783 
"653,500 
24,397,500 
2°493 
2367 095;543 
490,743,201 
110, 108,415 
445074873 
9) 222'397 
289, 128,217 
1,038) 240" 8 


286,559, Ht 3 
12,131; 746 


w 
N=—-oen- 


w 
nn 


3 
O-VOR NV—-OwW 


uw 
Ben 
S$ W5SSe 


SCFN OYNOW @OY-WF D—-£RO ByYXYOn oO 


—£NCTe 
£QWN @DBOR—— 


—2ONN DEOD— 


CS@enwv' 
Ww wrns 
——£0 


wn 
—-eu0n— 


FONT KHOW—N ON@Ba@d NWIONDy WF 


FNrN NO!C@O YNWON SHNDBO G2a-RoO w& 


FOWNR@ NO y— 


o-— 


85,669,449 
5,454 
68,026,009 
1,956,887 
9,654,241 ,500 
%, 000,868, 386 
452,628,213 
207, pl ve 
467, 136° 680 


36,602,381 


144" 2337 359 
177,257, 162 


397,778,257 
116; 154768 


202/496;439 
2, oe7, 348 


838,73 
117859/85! 
47,326,310 

1, 160, 108,367 
27;345'613 
787, 660, 708 
995,934,496 


"502/093 ;568 








PEARL-MONARCH INSURANCE GROUP 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


175 W. Jackson Blvd.1423-1424 Carew Towcr 


CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO 


369 Pine Street 3 Penn 


PHILADELPHIA 


Center Plaza 


Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. (United States Branch) 


Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1958 


*Bonds 
Government 
States, Territories and 
Possessions 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


*Stocks 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Bank and Insurance . 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Cash and Bank deposits 

Premium balances receivable 
not more than 90 days past 
due, less reinsurance  pre- 
miums due to other com- 
panies ‘ 

Reinsurance 
paid losses due from 
companies rrr 

Other admitted assets 


other 


Total Admitted Assets 


‘99 
‘54 $11,273,699.34 


11,302,765.37 
943,017.80 


631,771.47 


1,132,133.30 
171,507.59 


$25,454,894.87 
EE 





Liabilities 
Unearned premium reserve .... 
Losses in process of adjustment 
Reserve for taxes 
Reserve for all other liabilities. 
Contingency reserve 
Statutory Deposit 


Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders. . 


TOTAL 


* Valuations on basis approved by 
Insurance Commissioners 
are deposited as required by law. 


$10,969,005.62 
3,093,694.00 
317,549.91 
727,268.81 
450,863.47 


500,000.00 


9,396,516.06 


10,347,379.58 


$25,454,894.87 


National Association of 


Securities carried at $1,504,091.54 





The Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio 


Corporate Office: 1423-4 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1958 (New York Basis) 


Assets 


*Bonds 
Government 
States, Territories and 
Possessions Seas 
Railroads 
Public Utilities fis vad ee 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


*Stocks 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Banks err Te 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Cash and Bank deposits 
Premium balances receivable 
not more than 90 days past 
due, less reinsurance pre- 
miums due to other com- 
panies 
Reinsurance 
paid losses due 
companies ...... 
Other admitted assets 


Total 


recoverable on 
from other 


Admitted Assets... 


$14,144,727.86 


,550.00 
,900.00 $10,539,173. 
813,736.7 


— 496,868. 





Liabilities 
Unearned premium reserve 
Losses in process of adjustment 
Reserve for taxes 
teserve for all other liabilities. 


Contingency reserve 


Capital 1, 


Surplus 8, 


Surplus to Policyholders.. 


TOTAL 


* Valuations on basis approved by 


$10,969,005.61 

3,093,693.00 

317,549.91 

614,315.18 
593,149.85 
613,912.50 
688,950.16 


10,896,012.51 


$25,890,576.21 


National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $1,867,435.06 


are deposited as required by law. 
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How Did They Do in 1958? Life Companies Coniinued 


Continued from page 91 





| 
| 
| 
| 
+ 
} 





Liberty National Life, Ala.. ° 262,198,995 26,847,627 211,259,448 | . . " a P 442,791,986 
Life Assurance of America, Wisc 2,077,566 ,673, 345, 762 | 32, ,073, 67 
Life ins. Co. of Fl 44,178 28,136 45 % 9 9 19,356,143 
Life of worth eo idk ae i af -3, 980: rf 119,993,512 
Life of HM. Crcccccsccces 803,575 489,668 ’ 40 60,244 20,156 28,007,547 


Life Underwriters, La....... ¥ 145,429 2 ~55,291 6,606, 7? 
Lincoln Mutwal L. 858,255 3 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Nebr. aye 8, 4 616,451 

Manhattan Life - 5 . 97829" 942 a 
Manhattan Mutual Life, Kansas.. ne $. 041,337 480,199 | 4,085,477 


Maryland Life 8,805 ,338 1,105,602 2,285 | . 11,992,727 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. + 13,215,065, 874 171,611,928 1,553" 329° 432 | 208, 43,456,159 ’ 1, 127,997,679 | 
Massachusetts Protective Asso . 81,686,052 66,749,954 | | eos | 
Midland National Life, S. D 24,227,904 3,769,065 18,582,015 4,282,538 624,701 se 738, 129 | 
Ministers Life & Casualty.. 17,773,588 2,190,861 | 10,954,397 ‘ , 040 197,216 ° 7,347,334 | 


Mutual Benefit Life, N, J...... 1, 7, 882,422 *, 898,034 | |, 306, 553,020 | ; 42,137,861 | 6, ° 610,555,229 
Mutual Service Life, Minn...... , 147,39 972,931 | 12,570,019 s i 851,036 1,748 

Mutua! Trust Life, Chicago 19° 887,206 a 878,042 
National American Life, 2,196,837 | » 113,398 
National Farm Lif@..ccsccccceescccceseees 4, z 292,005 | 3° 319,906 


National Home Life, Mo 1,518,703 1,401,796 338, |} 237,422 40,004,272 
National Life of America, S. Dss+++ssseee 2,802,386 6,029,545 | f 323,143 see | 
National Security 8 | 84,663 | , 649 | | ’ 163,718 | 
National Travelers Life, 5 | 3,630,770 21,212,242 | 712; 500 ° 26,454,529 | 
National Union Life, Al , 645 | 817,837 | 741,022 | | 60 ,000 -98,58 3,104,747 | 
New Sey looper Mutual Life ‘ 5 tee, teerare | 1,423, 127,988 ’ ° 36,923,470 | 6,853,905 931,574,390 | 
North American Life, T 7,473 | 503,311 2, 545, ger 87,623 9,746 gl, a35 | 

North Central Life 4, : 603,467 , 618, 379,083 | 59,333 | 

Northwestern Mutua 3,8 35,410 335,242,060 | 3, 086; 684; 858 | 82,436,389 | 'F 047,398 

Ohio National Life. .cccccceececeeeeeeses 15,286,115 154,017,562 | 24° 000° 688 | 4,854,470 | 760 , 334 | | "960; 571, 007 | 

| 


Old Faithful Life | iF x 494,816 | 574,750 426, pe ae $30" Oe 
Old Security Life +710,249 2,569,671 510,377 | ottts | 

Pan American Life, | ‘ | 18,414,772 > “i 32, +232, 230 

Peninsular Life, 41,304,141 | as ,0 | , 694, 

Penn Mutual Lifescccccccccccsccvcsecscces |1,725,215,565 | (d) 122,266,698 1 ,2733312;202 | 1287 hae! ait | 32; 5/229 | 4, 157/880 | 646; 668664 | 4,653,878; 166 


Peoples Life, 37,740,215 | 4, 192,862 29,748,035 3,323,502 | ’ 414,039 | 16,453,599 eared 
Pilgrim. &L | 10,365,341 1,384,523 8,319,965 2,313,230 40,921 | 12,763,931 | 54,601, ALT 
Pioneer Ins. ebr | 579,336 | 423,758 133,934 - ; 7,663 | 42,549 | 

Pioneer Life & pe | 7,944,408 1,263,406 4,082,641 2,369,823 170,393 83,731,525 108,043 /098 | 
Pioneer National Life, | 4,153,688 388, 607 2,584,301 377, 155 70,1 55,794 1,280,688 13,880, +859 | 


Praetorian Mutual mise ee 23,957,303 1,707,492 21,583,673 | 2,876,179 ° eee 78,858,968 | 
Preferred Life | , 868, | 983,623 535,470 158,645 , 634 | " 4 " . 
Progressive Life, - 7 sen o90 986,360 4,656,237 2,020,176 3 | +229 | 0, 
Provident Mutual ‘Life, 66,682,523 601,119,420 58,979,135 u | 2, 301, 382° 901 | 
Puritan Life, R. ° cocve | 5, 881,770 4,006,299 | 552,982 "158; 738 | } -75, 944 x 49,005, "702 | 
| 
} | 

Pyramid Life ee | 1,194,794 5,471,24 986,178 | 467,7 | 59,225, is | 
joe oh City Life | 19°7 } eee 14,913, 334 9,802,185 | ais: ‘ase | 2,769,570 
eliance Life of Ga ae »454,989 | ,! 302,203 433,762 | 32,701 -176,430 | 59,278 | ,074, 394 | 
Republic National Life fi | 9 71,331,143 19, ple “51 | 7,921,011 ’ | , 952, "915; 1513 
Rex Ins., d 735,819 | 66 337,507 9,946 | 58,269 | | +277, 139) 


Rockford Life, | 16,678,973 | 3,306,233 536,936 
Sai | 28,928, 234 | 3,846,603 | 34,500 
Security Life, Ga "045 5) 66 237,162 | | 
Security Mutual Life, Nebr | 28, 122,208 | , 604, 735 | 
Security Mutual Life, N. 112'627:917 9:377,799 88,977,930 | rt 625,427 3, 689" 865 


Security State Life, 2,595,072 550,285 1,709,736 547,811 60,537 
Security Union Life, Ok 641,635 21,701 | £ 

Shenandoah Life : . | . | 11,741,855 

South Coast Life, | | |} 2,751,550 

Southern Farm Bureau Life | 25,541,039 | 4033, 602 18,574,458 | 81375482 501,774 o s | 105, 695,656 


Southern 444 , 359 272,288 97,563 21,944 206,500 
Southern Life, N. C 24,056,427 2,454,013 19,753,436 921,084 ’ 75, 169,279 
Southern Union Life, | 66,495 ye . | : 
Standard ins., Oregon. 76,197,615 7,020,306 56,415,062 | 2, 604/069 116,915, 7u8 | 
Standard Life of indiana | 30,360,049 2,823,452 20,956,826 364,412 125/395/818 
1,241,274 s. ’ 255,003,040 
y | 


Standard Life of the South 16,255,116 | 2,050,000 62, ore. 796 | 
Standard Union Life, 854, See 574,759 62! 
State Capital Life ° 23,111, 5,067,800 14, 660. 1755 
State Farm Life, 111 164) 243° 317 | 20°352'980 | 112,469,928 
State Security Life, 413,177 206,633 168,939 
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Sunset Life of America.. $B 800 674, 600 4,390,495 

Superior Life eee 47024) 404 

Supreme Libert 32 eee Ags 299, eh 

Surety Life, Utah | 1,273,713 5 ,628,5 

Teachers Ins. & Annuity Asso 584" 338" 459 24,532,234 538,943" 368 1,050,757 


Teachers Protective Mates Life, 3,403,786 ; 614,892 , 330 3,400 60,750 | 3,497,300 
Texas Life. ’ } 16,533,881! ,072, 507,085 88,014, 643 
Trinity Reserve Life | "987;769 252,144 7421 | i 19,593 see see 
Union Central Life, Ohio f ‘ 589,229,202 - igs 292° 305 ’ 2, 690,246,098 
Union Life, 21,385,369 ; A 15,894,175 | a 6 659,375 "374! 733 109,623,352 


Union National Life, Nebr i s | 3,909,785 36,758,540 , m 305, an 3. pte 272 206 , 887 ,577 
Union Standard Life, 313,183 | 155,493 rineee 82 -30,711 | 640,015 8,219,732) 
United American, ° 797,712 515,334 92 , 700 39, 438 43091 ;763 | 
United Fidelity Life.. 7,751,465 at 908, at ’ ’ 905, 889 30,324,710 
United Security Life, | 10/538;553 1,033,279 8,238, 6 ° 21,008 | 6,865,094 





United Services Life, D. | 32,272,883 3,706, 856 22,788,046 ’ ’ ’ os, 678 | 83,527,721 
Unity Life of New Orleans | 06, 825 | e 16, , 87' 
Universe Life, Nev | | 170,990 -12) 102 | 

Victory Life, Kansas | | ~28, 278 | 

Washington Life, La 86, 88: 654, 305 148,272 


Western States Life, N. : »752, . ,493,479 | 260, mat 
Wisconsin Natl. ) 74,306 | 
Woodman Acc. & Life.. s | 4 

Worid ins., Nebr ’ ‘ 2/588 ;026 6 9 ° 618, 1273 | 


eserve for mortality fluct 


udes F.E.G.L.4. 


nceludes credit life $/68, /44,337 
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Forty-second Annual Statement 
December 31, 1958 


@ AMERICAN 
8 RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, President 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office $ 5,576,095 
United States Government Bonds.......................cceece 26,359,613 
United States Government New Housing Authority Bonds 11,002,601 
State and Municipal Bonds 33,050,005 
ee Ie ire eh ee de a ee eer 396,696 
RII 28a fan THis oe bP Une pin. 6.86) hss bo NWA ol. Sia ae& Sie 1,589,000 
Common Stocks 22,986,507 
Real Estate 317,003 
IDSs chine ek Pedic Perea ois s SEEKER A She eee 27,275 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due)........ 4,278,698 
MIN i 2 Se acrsiays seek Ey esesre s BWUNE's 0 Sew e see mele 551,199 
PUR EEE SS. 5 cg ty nos rawle Bile Daiwa oe cme wees 295,202 


pi A gy ey) rrr $106,429,894 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


eames Gee SN BINS. oe sce sec ce reassccuswneeess $ 36,353,214 
Onn & 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums......................-ceeeeee 30,275,598 
Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 2,288,508 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities. .......... 4,989,446 
Reserve for Loss Balances in Course of Payment 1,285,469 
Sw SR 2 | nh ic cr $ 75,192,235 

Capital (800,000 shares $5 par value) $ 4,000,000 

Voluntary Reserve 4,000,000 

Net Surplus 23,237,659 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDBRS ........ccccsccveceveces .31,237,659 
$106,429,894 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners basis. On basis of actual market values at 
December 31, 1958 Total Admitted Assets would be $103,079,386 and Surplus to Policyholders would be $27,887,151. Securities 
carried at $1,677,604 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. The sum $2,224,285 held in trust for the 
payment of certain losses is included in “Cash” and reflected in ‘Reserves for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties.” 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 
CASUALTY « FIDELITY + SURETY - FIRE - MARINE + ALLIED LINES 


99 John Street, New York 38, New York 


THE SPECTATOR 





How Did They Do in 1958 Really? 187 Fire and Casualty Companies 


THE SPECTATOR'S Early Returns Table this year 95 and 97). Special forms are sent to all com- 
covers 188 life insurance companies (pages 9! and panies, and most of those returned to THE 
93) and 187 fire and casualty organizations (pages SPECTATOR'S office in time are included here. 


Continued on page 97 





Underwriting 
Total Special Surplus unearned Net Profit 

NAME OF COMPANY Admitted Surplus to Premium Premiums Premiums Losses underwriting] (-Indicates 
Assets Funds Policyholders Reserve written Incurred Exp. Ce loss) 





Allied Mutual Casualty, lowa 15,320,579 600 ,000 
American & Foreign Ins... 1,686,370 
American Credit Indemnit 999,019 
American General, Texas.. 095 eee 
American Mutual Reinsurance. 8,265 oe 
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579,771 
709,440 
078,993 
88,751 
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American Steamship Owners Mutual......+0+. eee 
Anchor Casualty, Minn.......ee0. 1,445,645 
Argonaut iIns., WARN Cainiucavedsvusacs veuse 900,000 
prpcnaye Underwriters, Calif..ccsesceseeees ees 
Atlantic Mutual Fire, Ga... cccce 220,000 
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Automobile Club, Ohio....seseeeeees eee 64 eee 
Automobile Mutual, R. ° ee e (a)2,000,000 
Badger Mutual, Wisc.... e ° b)600;000 
Bay State, Mass . ° eee 
Berkshire Mutual Fire.. ° 453,795 


430,000 
1,087,986 
s Y . 500,000 
Buckeye Union F occvccceccccccees 200 ,000 
Buckeye Union Casualty..ssececeeeeeecvecs 1,000,000 
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~67,461 
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California Comp. & Fire. scesceseeecececevece eee 
Cambridge Mutual Fire, Mass..sesccseeesneee eee 
Canal ins., $. C.- 4 . 
Carolina National - ¢. 
Casualty ins., Calif:... 
Central Mutual, Ohio.... 1,000 ,000 15,367,775 
Cherokee Ins., Tenn.... . ° 1,015,000 94,937 
Church Fire Ins.,_N. Y. eee 
Commercial ins., Texas.... . see 
Commercial Standard, Texas eee 100,000 
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Connecticut Indemnity.... ees 
Consolidated American, oeeee eee 
Country Mutual, Chicago ee 6 2, 150,000 
Delta Ins., Tenn...seeeee 25,000 kK 75 
Detroit Auto. Inter-ins.. see 9 3,000,000 19,733,539 
517,764 3,783,202 
16,199,898 
4,857,361 
33,914,767 
20,289, 135 


—-o 


~232,357 
-134,969 
8,198,442 


6,314 
3,064,419 
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RIPN@ sNoetn 
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Eagle Fire of WN. Y... 

Employers Mutual Casualty, lowa 

Employers Mutual Fire, Wisc.....seeeees eeu 
Employers Mutual Liability, Wisc 

Employers Reinsurance, MO...secseeceeeeeees A 577,469 


Equitable Fire, S. C. 232,966 
Erie ins. Exchange, 500 ,000 
Excelsior Ins. » Ve eee 
Exchange Mutual, N. Y. 200,000 
Factory Mutual Liabilit (c)4,000,000 
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1,158,898 
-20,450 
1,899, 1 360,799 

10,639,931 4,990,176 


11,054,951 
9,338,267 
6, 107,440 6,450 

’ 520,408 
3,048,210 1,863,424 


1,375,933 
792 ,467 
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arm Bureau Mutual, Ind...csseeseeeeeeneene 
d)Farm Bureau Mutual, lowa......+. 


eee 1,500,000 
arm Bureau Mutual, Kan..seceeeeeeees eeceee 600 ,000 
Farm Bureau Mutual, N, Hiseseseeees eee 

Farmers Automobile, IVl...ceecceeeeeess ee 
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Farmers Casualty, lowa..ccccccccccccccccccs 
Farmers Fire, Pa.sseceeess 

Farmers Home Mutual, Mi 

Farmers ins. Exchange 

Farmers & Merchants, 
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122,939 
282,670 
241,950 


w 
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Farmers Mutual Automoble, Wisc.. 

Farmers Mutual Hail, lowa..... 

Farmers Mutual, Nebr..... 

Fidelity & Deposit, Md... ° 
Fire & Casualty, Conn..sscsseeess coceseee 
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3,822,693 
2,545,578 
41,398,967 


16,343;738 290; 162 


6,583,892 3,080,979 
1,665,744 42,534 
-1,759,788 

114,202 


Fire ins. Exchange, Calif..... 

First National Ins., Wash..ccccceeeeeceees 
General Ins., SAE Occscenescane ee . 
Germantown Fire, Pa.sseccevecceveeereensens 
Globe Indemnity, N. Y..--- ee 
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3,486,616 
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Grain Dealers Mutual, Ind.ccsseseceeeveee 
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5, 804,502 
Harleysville Mutual 2,097,727 
Hastings Mutual, Mich.....0++- 
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Hawkeye Secer ity, VOWAs ce eeeececeseees 
iol yore Mutual Fire, Mass....s«- eve 
Home Mutual, Wisc......+. eee 
Hoosier Casualty, Ind.... ° 533,139 
Implement Dealers Mutual......... ee . eee 


NYNee 
Sps2 

@@roowuw 
—2NNw 
SCON@awo— 


indemnity Marine, W. Yieseeseeeees ee 
Indiana (umbermens Mutual.sseseeeee 

industrial Mutual, Mass..... 

Inter-ins. Exchange, II... 
inter-Ocean Reinsurance..scccecseeeeees 
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1,515,796 


Jamestown Mutual, N. Yieecesseeeeeeeeeees 298,250 
Kansas City Fire & Marine..sesecceeseeeeene eee 4,139,847 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Mutual.....ee- 80 ,000 eee 
Keystone Automobile, Pa.sssecesecesseeses 11,285,627 12,785,627 
Liverpool & London & Globe....sseeeeeees 3,943,550 24,587,523 
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Lumber Mutual Fire, Mass........ vedeacesens 150,000 
Leaee caer s Meteal OhiO.eeceeceees 3s poh 
Marylan asua TRETTTELTT TTT . 5 

Merchants & Business Mens Mutual..... 5 500 ,000 346,825 485,815 
Meridian Mutual, Ind......- 39 250,000 6,533,333 


Merrimack Mutual Fire-Mass.....seeeeeeeees eee 4,469,395 1,547,544 
MAFLA. Mutual-Columbia, MOo....s+0++ ecccccce 4 1,926,142 8 13,945,404 370, 

Michigan Millers Mutual....... wehewen : 1°500'000 6,002" 949 2,148,396 
Michigan Surety Co...s.eee- ove 665,394 9,008 
































fa)--including guaranty fund of $/,000, 000. (b)--Guaranty fund $500,00Q (c)--Ineluding guaranty fund of $2,000,000 


(d)--Includes lowa & Minnesota operations for the Year (958. Minnesota Farm Bureau Mutual Casualty Co. by merger in 1958 
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anne | In total assets, which now exceed all 
present obligations to policyowners and other 
liabilities by more than $56 million, Southwestern 
Life ranks in the top 3 per cent of the more than 
1300 life companies in the United States. 


In 1958, New Life 
PPPSSSS MNIGH A 27 per cent increase 


over the total issued in the preceding year and the 
tenth consecutive year of record achievement in 
production by the Company’s agency organization. 


In 1958, Insurance in Force, De- 

compere: --- $1 billion, 808 million. 
An increase of $192 million during the year, more 
than the total accumulated during the first 22 years 
of the Company’s history. 


In 1958, Policy Benefits Paid ... 


$29 million. A record amount which increased 
to $296 million the total paid to policyowners and 
their dependents since the Company was organized 
in 1903. 


in 1958, New Investments Exceed- 


ing $61 million. These funds usefully em- 
ployed in many individual, corporate and com- 
munity enterprises contribute to the growth and 
development of the great region served by the 
Company. 


in 1958, Service Area and Facilities 


Expanded. Four new branch offices opened and 
two states added to service area which now 
includes Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 


For additional information about Southwestern Life's progress in 1958, 
please write for a copy of the 56th Annual Report. 


Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1958 


as filed with the Insurance Departments of the states of Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 


ASSETS 


$ 43,625,453.22 
36,412,226.71 
53,439,540.45 
207,746,270.40 


United States Government Bonds 
County and Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility and Corporation Bonds 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Collateral Loans 10,988,663.30 
Home Office Building 1,550,000.00 
Preferred Stocks 9,301,981.10 
Bank Stocks 9,416,392.00 
Other Common Stocks 19,931,735.28 
Cash 8,635,970.53 
Loans Against Cash Values of Policies 31,221,611.05 
Accrued Interest and 

Miscellaneous Assets ... 2,726,954.52 
Net Premiums to Complete Policy Years 15,668,683.57 


These are premiums either in process of collec- 
tion or due to be paid during the current policy 
year. Proper offsetting liability is included in 
the policy reserves shown in this statement. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


_$450,665,482.13 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves $373,085,926.07 
Premiums and Interest Paid | in "Advance 3,376,365.45 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 5§,839,322.93 
Mandatory Securities Valuation Reserve 11,981,191.50 


TOTAL LIABILITIES _$394,282,805.95 


SURPLUS FUNDS for protection 
of Policyowners 


Reserve for Contingencies $ 24,882,676.18 
Capital Stock 7,500,000.00 
Surplus 24,000,000.00 

Total Capital and Surplus Funds $ 56,382,676.18 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS FUNDS ... $450,665,482.13 


Bonds and stocks in this statement are valued as prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Southwestern Life ‘tri 
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How Did They Do in 1958? Fire and Casualty Companies Continued 


Continued from page 95 
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George Washington spent his 
boyhood years on Ferry Farm near 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. A born 
horseman, he soon became 
recognized as a skilled equestrian 
in a nation where horsemanship 
was part of everyday life. 


This reproduction is one in a series of eleven original oil paintings 


by Walter Haskell Hinton which portray little-known events in the life 


of our Country's first president, George Washington. 

A booklet containing full-color reproductions of all eleven 
paintings is available upon request. In addition, we hope you will 
visit us and view the original paintings which hang in our 


Home Office gallery. 


Washiviglon National 
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Easy steps to quick sales 


HOMEOWNERS 
MORTGAGE 
PAYMENT 

LIFE 

AND 
DISABILITY 
POLICIES 


specially designed for independent agents 
by Life Insurance Company of North America 


Increase profit from your property accounts with no extra exclusive! Acceptable risks bound on the spot, simple one- 


effort—a natural tie-in with Homeowners property policy. page snap-out app. simplified and progressive underwrit- 
Homeowners Life and Disability provides funds for mort- ing. Non-Medical up to $15,000 for age 35 and under, 
gage payments in the event of insured’s death or total dis- flexible limits. Earn more per hour without increasing 
ability. It’s a Life Insurance Company of North America overhead—return the coupon for complete information. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America * Indemnity Insurance Company of North America + Life Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 


Mr. Rex Anderson, Vice President 


Life Insurance Company of North America. 1600 Arch Street. Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania, Dept. 4-0 
Yes, | want more income. Send me information on selling the Mortgage Payment Life/Disability policies. 
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